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For 
News that News 


Read 


Weekly 


HE ablest writers on national events will con- 

tribute to HARPER’S WEEKLY during the coming 
year. They are men who have had long newspaper 
training and who have graduated into the field ot 
special writing for the magazines. Many of them 
live in other parts of the country than that in which - 
the WEEKLY is published. It is as if we had our own 
editorial staff scattered about the country. Long 
after an event is passed it is not the fact itself or the 
write-ups of the daily papers, useful as they were at 
the time, that remain in your memory. It is the 
description of the event published in some Weekly or 
Monthly periodical, written with such understanding 
and vividness that it remains forever as part of your 
mental equipment. HARPER’S WEEKLY is and will 
continue to be the leader in this field of journalism. 
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Coming 


Are you going to Europe this summer? Or are your friends now on their 
way across the ocean? Or do you take your wife and children on excursions along 
the coast and on the Great Lakes? The SEAMEN’S BILL now before Congress 
is the only measure that insures safety at sea. It is being kept from passing 
by the ship owners and their allies. In the meantime people are being drowned 
in wreck after wreck. KATHARINE BUELL will take up different points in 
this Bill and in the London conference, telling the things that must be done to 
make life at sea safe, and naming some of the boats that are not safe at present. 


FRANK WALSH knows more about CAPITAL and LABOR than anyone 
else in America. He will tell of some of the points that Labor has gained lately 
and some of the obstacles which yet face a solution of this difficulty. 


That the man who painted the MONA LISA also invented the wheelbarrow 
may be familiar to you. It wasn’t to us till we read FLOYD DELL’S witty 
comments upon the personality of LIONARDO. 


The break in the PROGRESSIVE party is not as trivial as MR. ROOSE- 
VELT would like to think it. There are certain loads the Progressive party will 
not carry. O. E. CESARE has done one of his powerful cartoons on this subject. 


The fifth of the Coroner’s Court stories is the best of the series so far and 
MR. SHINN’S pictures do justice to that famous illustrator. 


There are also our usual departments of Sports, BASEBALL, Seeing the 
World, and What They Think Of Us. 
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TWO ASPIRANTS FOR CUP DEFENSE HONORS 


Resolute, sailed by Charles Francis Adams 2d, and Vanitie, with the veteran Captain William 
Dennis at the helm, “‘wing and wing” on the last leg of one of the trial races. Vanitie is an 
“eye-full” of a sloop, her graceful lines appealing even to the non-expert, while Resolute, 
‘ of rather bolder design, displays the typical Herreshoff knack of “eating out” to windward. 
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Faith 
R. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr., has not 


yet said anything to show a willingness to 
accept the underlying truth in the Colorado 
situation and so act as to cause genuine improve- 
ment. Indeed, what he has said is in the other 
direction. Nevertheless, so strong is our belief 
in the integrity of his character and the energy of 
his mind, that we hereby record the seemingly 
reckless guess that before many months he will 
take some step that will merit and receive the 
world’s applause. - 


Clark on Colorado 


F there is a sounder, better informed, more 
moderate thinker on economics than John 

Bates Clark, Professor of Political Economy at 
Columbia University, he is not especially easy to 
find. Those conservatives who think criticism 
of the mine operators emanates wholly from 
noisy and professional agitators might enjoy 
Professor Clark’s article in Business America for 
June.. He thinks the crisis in Colorado “* was due 
to wholly justifiable impulse on the part of the 
miners to make for themselves certain gains 
which union has secured for miners elsewhere 
and some of which the law of Colorado guaran- 
tees.” Nor does this movement mean that the 
country is drifting into anarchy. “On the con- 
trary, the general success of trade unions affords 
nearly the strongest protection against that really 
menacing tendency.”” Mr. Clark is not a special 
pleader. He does not excuse violence even in a 
just cause. He does maintain, however, that the 
strike-breaker evil makes violence almost inevit- 
able, and argues that strike-breaking gangs, 
secured temporarily at high prices, should be 
made impracticable. “A corporation that, when 
its men are striking for two dollars a day, will 
pay to other men four dollars, in order to 
break the back of a strike, deserves to be forced 
to give to its original employees the four dol- 
lar rate. It would be entirely equitable to 
make the amount that is given to the emergency 
gang the minimum that must be given to the 
permanent force.” 

That is for the capitalist class to smoke. There 
is something for certain radicals to smoke also. 
Professor Clark thinks anarchy really threatens 
us now. The way out is through labor unions, 
but with machinery for publicity and impartial 
decision of rights in labor disputes. If unions 
accept these decisions, union men should have 
the jobs—otherwise non-union men, protected 
by the government. Such is the view that Mr. 


Rockefeller ought to take. , 


Let Joy be Unconfined 


OST advertisers, when they try to suppress 
thought, deny the attempt. Hail, there- 

fore, the frankness of the head of the Packard 
Company! H. B. Joy isa character. For vears 
a distinct flavor has marked his acts and thoughts. 
Long has he used his advertising to reinforce his 
political ideas, and his high-water mark is reached 
now that he has publicly urged all advertisers to 
boycott publications that speak well of Wilson. 
Let us hope he will go further. May his consis- 
tency be entire. May he make of himself a com- 
plete being. May He discharge emplovees who 
are charitable toward Wilson; refuse to receive 
in his house anybody who does not agree with his 
politics; take from heterodox butchers and 
bakers the opportunity to sell him food; tell the 
pastor of his church how to vote. Some busi- 
ness men of recent years are becoming weak- 


kneed. . They are in danger of favoring free- 
speech; they are threatened with openness of 
mind; they separate thought from money-com- 


pulsion. To such weaklings, Mr. Joy’s pro- 
mouncement comes a trumpet blast. Let the 
old-timers get behind him. Let them, like 


their leader, declare openly they are out to buy 
opinion with their advertising; that they will 
buy it against any reform; that any fresh thought, 
any courage, any venturing beyond the ideas of 
the Hanna-McKinley-Aldrich-Penrose tariff tra- 
ditions will be punished. Mr. Joy’s mind is 
above all things candid. Detroit has in “*The 
Saturday Night” one of the ablest newspapers in 
America. 
tion and build a monument, while he vet lives, 
to this citizen—to this old Roman of business, 
this glory to Detroit, this splendor and wonder 
of the home of the brave? 


Another Type 


ETROIT boasts not only its Joys but also 
its Fords. Henry Ford’s recent act as a 
citizen—paying back all that had been sub- 
scribed to build a hospital, and paying the total 
cost, in order to be responsible for the manage- 
ment himself—is a guarantee that the hospital 
will be well run. » By the way, we wish Mr. Ford 
would talk with Frank Gilbreth, the efficiency 
expert, before concluding his plans. Mr. Gil- 
breth has studied hospitals for years and has some 
fundamental and creative notions about them. 
However, the one of Mr. Ford’s virtues which 
came to mind in contrast to Mr. Joy was differ- 
ent. As far as we know, Mr. Ford has never used 
money to bully the legislature or the press. 


He is a business man, not a lobbyist. 4 


Why should it not head a subscrip-, 
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Is Wilson Waning? 


N any public work there soon comes a moment 
when mere fatigue makes many hostile. After 


they have done their barking they wag theirttails | 
The public has now had sixteen months | 
portunities. 
_ the inadequate facilities of his time. 


again. 
of Wilson. Nobody knew better than he that 
his first months would be his safest. Hence his 
determination to force the great policy measures 
at once. The tariff, currency and trust pledges 
had to be redeemed to keep the party’s word 
and to free the country of financial controversy. 

They had to be redeemed before one of the false 
reactions that mean only short wind. What 
_ looks like a lessening of the President’s prestige 
the last few weeks is a temporary illusion. 
the spirit of restlessness that comes over the pub- 
lic when it is held to a high plane. The Presi- 
dent has given it high thinking, straight and 
hard action, absence of buncombe, and many 
want a “new set.”” The Democratic politicians, 
the Republican and Progressive politicians, and 
the disgruntled interests are concentrat) ith 
some confidence, and Roosevelt’s return was 
timely, like all his movements. It is not so much 
his many sterling merits that help him now as the 
contrast he makes. Part of the public is for the 
moment ready for a man who discovers rivers, eats 
monkeys, upbraids freely, and promises much. 

How long will this recession in the President’s 
popularity last? Not long. Of course there will 
be a lessening of the Democratic majority in the 
House, because the size of that majority was the 
result of Mr. Roosevelt’s strength as a candidate 
for the presidency, and also because some voters 
always charge all known evils to the administra- 
tion. But the Democratic loss will not be as 
great as many now expect. The average voter 
_ will ask himself a few questions. Would he like 
_ to have the tariff changed back? Would he like 
to have the currency where it was? Does he 


||. wish to weaken Wilson in his own party and put 


_ the Hearst-Clark-Tammany group on top? Next 
fall, and still more in 1916, answers to such ques- 
tions will count more than the nervous fatigue 
that comes about once in so often when will and 
_ attention are kept at work. 


Making it Clear 


TUPIDITY about prisons comes near to 

crime, so grossly does it injure society. Some- 
_ times, however, flagrancy in badness hurries the 
cure. If the Democratic Party in New York has 


any chance of shaking itself loose from Tam- | 
many, the incredible brutality of the Superin- | 


tendent of Prisons may help. This creature, in 
selecting as warden of Sing Sing, a plumber whose 
only claim for the delicate and powerful position, 
is his machine servility, may have committed 
so crass a sin that he will help to strengthen the 
anti-Tammany Democrats for the fall elections. 
If Tammany does win in those primaries, its 
vote in the election will be one of the smallest 
in its history. 


A Consistent Record 


HE New York Sun is roasting the Mitchel 
administration for dropping some Tammany 
men from office. The Sun canalways be relied upon. 


It is | 


A Brilliant Prospect 


RAMA reaches the mind through the eye. 
The pictorial side has been essential from 
Greek days to ours. Modern mechanics have 
brought about temptations and also offered op- 
Shakespeare frequently mourned 
If he lived 
today, he would spurn the meretricious excess of 
Belasco or Klaw and Erlanger, but he would 
draw marvellous results from mechanical de- 
vices developed by the leading producers of 
Europe. The plan of the New York Stage So- 
ciety to bring on Reinhardt, Granville Barker 
and Gordon Craig next season promises a revo- 
lution in our producing. “‘Sumurum’’, done on 
the other side and merely carried over here, (as 
“The Miracle”’ is to be also, with German actors) 
did something; but little compared to what should 
result from having these three men actually here, 
producing American plays with American actors. 
This plan will drive the best existing standards 
into the public inclination and into managers and 
actors also. The mere presence of Max Rein- 
hardt on these shores will stir the theater world; 
but when his methods, as applied to our actors 
and our plays, can be compared with Barker’s 
and Craig’s, the resulting stimulation to dra- 
matic thought will be intense. These men all 
have fresh eyes and imaginative visions, and yet 
are all entirely different. The arrangements with 
the three producers are all made, and the large 
enterprise now depends only on the ability of 
New York to raise a few thousand dollars for the 
purpose of helping to put our stage nearer to the 
foremost standards of the world. 


Enthusiasm and Restraint 
RANTLAND RICE is as interesting a writer 


on baseball as there is. We read his column 
faithfully. It must be confessed, however, that 
part of our attention goes to watching ahead for 
the name of Walter Johnson and then skipping 
that paragraph. If Johnson were not mentioned 
more than three times a week, the observations 
on his greatness would be devoured by us with 
avidity, but twelve times makes a difference. 
Eddie Collins is the prince not only of second 


‘basemen but of infielders, yet if we saw his 


name too often in the most excellent of sporting 
departments we should begin to sicken of it, 
as of any other name, be it Cobb, Wagner, 
Speaker, Matthewson, Baker, or whom you will. 


One Experience 


MAN who travels constantly through the 

West said to us the other day: “I find just 
two classes that object to Wilson’s Mexican 
policy. One is the politicians, who always dis- 
approve of what the other party does. . The other 
consists of those to whom property is the most 
sacred idea in the world.”’ The second class is 
numerous. Its horror is genuine over the dis- 
order of Villa and his disregard for certain 
“rights.” It is, in fact, willing to have the Mex- 
icans conquer the property division they need as 
the basis for all progress, provided this conquest 
can be made without any departure from de- 
corum. 
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What Mexico Wants 


gee Mexican policy count for much in the 
fall elections? That depends on how much 
the voter thinks, and how much he merely 
chafes because the situation does not furnish 
much drama. Undoubtedly the foreign policy 
of our government is annoying to those who care 
nothing about the Mexican people. Order is 
what superficial outsiders want. 
the Mexican people want. They’are willing to 
stand noise for a while in order to win the freedom 
to live and to aspire. Carranza has been quite 
right not to allow himself to get into such a situa- 
tion at Niagara as would enable mediators to 
stop the revolution in order to quiet the nerves of 
the respectable classes in Mexico, South America, 
Europe or the United States. Wilson and Bryan 
are genuine Democrats, and there are few genuine 
Democrats among the prosperous classes in any 
country. 


A Dream 
ges principles we ponder, the adages we quote, 


depend on just what it is we have in mind, | 


for a proverb can be found omevery side of every 
subject. Regarding the gentleman who is strug- 
gling so hard, with his millions of dollars and his 


many so-called newspapers, to bring the Demo- 


cratic party and also the American nation into 
disrepute, the aptest quotation that comes to 
mind is this: 
A wise old owl lived in an oak; 
The more he saw the less he spoke: 
The less he spoke, the more he heard: 
Why can’t Bill Hearst be like that bird? 
There are at least two reasons: 
1. He could not stop his noise and be happy. 
2. Even if he did stop, he could never hear the 
finer and deeper truths of life. To think of him 
rivalling this owl is the wildest dream. What 


| 


Vacation 


ONDER lies a broad level of salt water 
spreading itself to the sea. Tucked snugly 


in at the rim of it is the little harbor of fishing 


| schooner at anchor. 
It is not what | 


quotation have you, dear reader, that fits the | 


case of Alsorandolph best? 


The Senator from Georgia 


HE senatorial toga seems to be a commodity | 
to take an active, friendly interest in the coun- 


for which there is a constant demand. In 
Georgia, the vacancy has brought out numerous 
citizens willing to fill it, but the race is between 


Governor John M. Slaton and the former attor- | 


ney general, Thomas S. Felder. Slaton married a 
lot of money. He is generally looked upon as a 
safe defender of privilege. 
was paraded as signing an audit of Hearst’s 
Atlanta paper; as giving a social entertainment 


Recently his name> 


smacks. We look out to the east over meadows of 
fair colors and melodious birds, and on beyond the 
scent and song we see the masts of sloop and 
The grass on every lane is 
sprinkled with yellow and purple and red. In 
this quiet spot there is no hurry. Peace is in the 


air and glides into the being. All out-doors waits. - 


Old white churches lie sultry on the hill under 
the summer sun. In the valley at the crossroads 
a chance inn gives a welcome less austere. 


Next of Kin 


TERY often a dog will how! plaintively over 
“Old Hundred” but will take no notice 
whatever of ““Johnny Get Your Gun.” What is 
solemn or melancholy to us is also melancholy to 
him. Is it not strange that beings so far apart 
in the scale of development should make a simi- 
lar difference in the meaning of musical sounds? 
Probably the dog does almost no thinking, and 
what there is is fragmentary; but some of his 
emotions are very much like our own. 


Town and Country 


HILE the initial idea of any of the finer 
things of life may originate in the white 

light of unselfishness, yet actual progress is sure to 
be along the line of enlightened self interest. The 
vast majority of us live by the hard, daily con- 
flict with material things; and it is natural that 
before we move on to a higher plane of relation- 
ship with our fellow men, we need to be convinced 
that the move will make life easier instead of 
harder. It is this hard-headed self-interest which 
is‘ bringing about a better understanding and 
closer codperation between the town and country. 
In the last few years the town has been learn- 
ing that it is not only dependent upon the coun- 
try for produce and markets, but also for citi- 
zens, and that it increases both the amount of 
production and the amount of trade for the town 


try. Something more the town has learned: 
The increase in the rural standard of living not 
alone gives a bigger market for furniture and 
carpets and pianos and plumbing fixtures, but 
it works for health and excellence in the food 
products sent to town; and for!'a more useful 


citizenship, when the farmer and his sons and 


in honor of Hearst; and as stating in a speech: | 


“TI regard William Randolph Hearst, with the 
possible exception of President Wilson, the most 
portentous figure in American life today.” 

Mr. Felder, after fifteen years in politics, is a 
poor man. In his eight years in the legislature, 
he fought against convict leasing, in favor of a 
state reformatory, in favor of purifying elections, 
in favor of regulating child labor, in favor of tax- 
ing the franchises of public utility companies. As 
attorney general, he established the precedent of 
refusing to accept fees for special work. It oks 
as if it ought not to be hard for any independent 
voter in Georgia to make his choice. 


daughters move to town. On the other hand, 
the farmer has learned that all the virtues are 
not impounded in his one hundred and sixty 


acres. He has been cultivating the acquaintance 


of the banker, the dry-goods man, the town 
mayor, the man who runs the flour mill, and he 
finds they are pretty good fellows, trying to be 
honest and fair. Moreover, he has discovered 
that every increase in population, every mew ad- 
dition to the high school, every new church built, 
every street paved in the neighboring town, adds 
directly in dollars and cents to the value of his 
acres. He has been taking an interest in the 
moral and material growth of the town, because 
it is becoming increasingly his town. 
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Towers of Steel 


By CHARLES JOHNSON POST 


R. POST’S series on the Army raised an outrageous commotion. HARPER’s WEEKLY 
was boycotted in many Army and Navy clubs. No sensible answer was made to 
Mr. Post, but there was much foaming at the mouth. He has now taken up the Navy. 
What the Navy is actually doing throws a good deal of light on what the Army ought to do 


| | OW about the Navy? Is it efficient? Is it up 
to date? Is it just? Or is it bungling like the 
Army? In the Army series I criticised the court- 
martial system and tried to show that the administration 
of justice in the Army is archaic; that it tends to foster 


favoritism and injus 

tice, that the cout) 
martial, as a single 
court of original and 
final jurisdiction with- 
out appeal, is inade- 
quate; that the review 
by the Army depart- 


ment or the judge ad- The humblest sailor enlists with the assurance that should he commit an 
offense he will receive the same precise justice granted his officers. 


vocate’s office is so per- 
functory, except in case 
of an official, that it gives no guarantee of legal justice. 
I was interested to know how this same matter was cared 
forin the Navy. I went down to Washington to make a 
study of conditions in that department. The step across 
the hall in the Army and Navy building is a hundred 
feet perhaps, while at one end the two departments 
join on the same floor. But it is separated by much 
more than a hundred feet of hallway; it is separated 
by many years. 

It was in this central hallway, where are the beautiful 
little models of all of our types of battleships, that I 
encountered accidentally the friend of a ygry high official 
in the Navy Department. He had a little anecdote. 

He had met the high official one day while the series 
of articles on the Army was appearing. 

“Have you read that series on the Army?” he inquired. 

“T have’’, returned the official. 

“Well”, said the other pleasantly but perniciously 
probing, “I wonder if that man will be down here next 
to take up the Navy?” 

“Well”, returned the high official promptly, “if we 
have things like that in the Navy I hope he does.” 

So a comparison between the court-martial methods 
of administration—for both the Army and the Navy have 
virtually the same system—may be interesting. In its 
disciplinary methods the Navy has been lighting the 
way for the Army; the Army has but recently installed 
what is known as the “detention barracks”’ system of im- 
prisonment with a “disciplinary battalion” for offenses 
against discipline. The Navy adapted it from England 
over three years ago. 

The Army is high in praise of this step that it has but 
just taken. And, curiously, the Navy is just now seri- 
ously considering abolishing it and substituting, as a 
punishment for the most serious disciplinary offenses, 


6 


a simple dismissal from the Navy. In other words, the 
Navy is about to demolish the system of imprisoning 
men—even under modified forms of penal reform— 
because it is inefficient and ineffective. 

It is interesting to compare the duties of the judge 


advocate general of 
a court-martial in the 
Navy to that obtain- 
ingintheArmy. In 
the Army it is laid 
down in the Articles 
of Warthat the judge 
advocate “shall 
prosecute in the name 
of the United States, 
but when the prisoner 
has made his plea, he shall so far consider himself 
counsel for the prisoner as to object to any leading 
question to any of the witnesses, and to any question 
put to the prisoner, the answer of which might tend to 
incriminate himself.” 

This is.the law of the Navy: “ Articles for the Govern- 
ment of the Navy, Par. 745, sec. 4. Where the accused 
is without counsel, and especially where he is an ignorant 
or inexperienced enlisted man, the judge advocate will 
properly render him, both in and out of court, such as- 
sistance as may be compatible with his primary duty of 
efficiently conducting the prosecution. But he will 
especially guard against even suggesting that the accused 
plead guilty.” 

In the laws of the Navy, Paragraph 767 states, 
“The accused is entitled to counsel as a right, and the 
court cannot properly deny him the assistance of a pro- 
fessional or other adviser.” 

And this is no perfunctory regulation. It is rigidly 
enforced. Take the case of James L. Dormer, a coal 
passer in the Navy who was on trial before a court- 
martial. He stated that he desired counsel but had not 
been able to obtain any, thereupon the president of the 
court directed the judge advocate of the court to act as 
counsel for the accused. And the Navy Department— 
or the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, who is in 
charge of the Navy’s administration of justice—attached 
this emphatic opinion: 

“This action was distinctly improper. Furthermore, 
Article VI of the amendments to the Constitution pro- 
vides that ‘in all criminal prosecutions’ the accused shall 
‘have the assistance of counsel for his defence.” Though 
the reference here is to prosecutions before the criminal 
courts of the United States, naval courts, though not 
bound by the letter, are within the spirit of the provision. 
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“Therefore, when an accused goes on record as being 
desirous of having the assistance of counsel in conducting 
his defense, and is denied that right, except where it is 
impractical to obtain counsel, such denial constitutes a 
fatal irregularity, and the improper precedure of desig- 
nating the judge advocate to act in that capacity does 
not offset this irregularity nor fulfill the requirements 
of the law.” 

For years the Navy has been issuing as a regular part 
of its routine a monthly leaflet or bulletin that contains 
the summary of court-martial cases for that particular 
month. The list itself is brief, but following, under the 
heading of “Remarks”, is a commentary on the special 
cases that have occurred. It is a course in 
law. It bristles with pointed and biting 
phrase where it points out to officers 
of courts-martial their errors of law 
or procedure; it argues, explains, 
analyzes, expounds, and .con- 
demns the courts unsparingly 
when needed; it quotes from 
the Federal courts’ decisions 
and from the decisions of 
State courts. The thorough- 
ness with which this legal 
laboratory work is done 
under that innocuous head- 
ing of “ Remarks”’ is a guar- 
antee that a legal error or vio- 
lated regulation is as little 
likely to slip by as it would be in 
the most exacting civil court of 
appeals. It does not even hesitate 
to set aside the acts of 
courts-martial that 
have convicted guilty 
men, if the trial has not 
been properly and fair- 
ly conducted. And it 
frequently sends back 
cases to courts-martial 
for reconsideration of 
verdict,where there 
has not been an adequ- 
ate sentence imposed. 

And it sends back 
cases for a severer sen- 
tence when a trivial 
one has been awarded, 
not only in the cases 
of enlisted men, the 
ordinary sailors and 
marines, but in the 
cases of commission- 
ed officers as well. 

But what is to pre- 
vent such miscarriages 
and oppressions as 
sometimes occur in the 
Army from occurring 
in the Navy? Nothing 
except a rigorous, 
vigilant and conscien- 
tious administration 
that follows an ideal 
of equal and exact jus- 
tice and- that holds, 
with Emerson, that we 
dare not let pass un- 
challenged an injury 
to the rights of the 
humblest lest our own 
be jeopardized. In 
addition to that, even 
for the military or 
naval arm of a gov- 
ernment, it must reflect 
the advancing social 
and economic stand- 
ards of civilization. 


Secretary Daniels, and a unique view of the 
battleship Connecticut. 


This the Navy does so believe, as stated in official 
documents. The commander in chief of the United 
States Pacific Fleet in 1911 wrote in an official comment 
on a case: 

“The general drift of public opinion in the United 
States today shows a marked tendency toward repressing 
the use of intoxicants, and it behooves the officers 
of the naval service to take note of this deter- 
mination,” 

This is the expression of a principle, and from an officer 
who has not the power to impose it but only to point it 
out as a policy. It is significant, and in its early date it 
looks almost like a prophecy in the light of the famous 

““wine-mess”” order. 
Now let us take up the first tests. Let 
us take a case of robbery and assault 
of a civilian. 
Mike Jankowski, an_ enlisted 
man, coal passer of the United 
States Navy, was tried by a 
general court-martial on the 
charge of assault and robbery. 

He was found guilty on both 

charges in that he did “by 

violence feloniously take, 

steal, and carry away from a 

cash register”’ in an ice cream 

bazaar, the sum of $25. 

In the light of the evidence 
there was no question as to his 
guilt and the propriety of a heavy 
sentence. The ends of justice had 
apparently been well served and 

Jankowski was no ob- 
ject for sympathy. 
But in that little 
monthly bulletin the 
Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Navy dis- 
cussed the case for 
over one page and a 
half as he analyzed the 
charge of “ Robbery” 
in the light of the facts 
in evidence and the 
specifications of the 
charge. He cited from 
one case in the United 
States Federal Court, 
one case from theState 
Courtof West Virginia, 
one from the Courts of 
Virginia and one from 
the MaSsachusetts 
courts, and all bearings 
on the distinction 
between the crime of 
“Robbery” and the 
crime of “Theft”. And 
then, in summing up, 
he wrote: 
“ But in Jankowski's 
case, it was clear that 
_the element which con- 
stitutes the essential 
difference between the 
two crimes referred to 
was not alleged in the 
specification. The 
omission was not one 
of form but of fact. 
There was nothing in 
any part of the speci- 
fication which, even by 
inference, suggested 
this important missing 
element of the crime 
of robbery. ... In 
view of the foregoing, 
the Department held 
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that the specification under the second charge (Robbery) 
did not support the charge and that there had been no 
legal trial and conviction thereon. Therefore the finding 
upon the second charge was disapproved.” 

This was no idle technicality—it would be a startling 
situation if men could be convicted and sentenced without 
regard to the specifications of their acts. Also, so far 
as any practical result is concerned, it might appear to 
the very practical minded as a waste of time. 

But the point lies in this: that a wretched Jankowski 
of the Navy can get a page and a half of careful, precise 
weighing of legal safeguards, viewed in the light of 
scrupulous justice. 

In my recent articles in Harper’s WEEKLY on the 
Army I set forth the case of the soldier of the 15th Cavalry 
who was sentenced to prison for two years on two charges, 
desertion and attempted escape, each with a separate 
specification, and both describing and comprising but 
one and the same act. 

The Navy had a similar case. John Bland, a coal 
passer in the Navy, was found guilty of: Charge 1, “ab- 
sent from station and duty after his leave had expired”’; 
Charge 2, “conduct to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline’; Charge 3, “desertion”’ with two 
specifications. 

The similarity in the cases lies in the fact that the speci- 
fication under Charge 1 and the first specification under 
Charge 3 alleged an identical act of absence. He pleaded 
guilty to the first two charges but “not guilty” to the 
third charge of desertion. ‘The court-martial found him 
guilty of all three charges. The review of the case by the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy in his compact 
bulletin is as follows: 

“While little regard was paid by the court to the rules 
governing the admission of documentary evidence, and 
secondary evidence was repeatedly introduced where 
primary evidence was obtainable, yet it appears that 
sufficient competent evidence was introduced to prove 
enough of the specifications of the third charge to warrant 
a finding of guilty to the charge. But, as the absence 
alleged under the first charge and that in the first specifi- 
cation of the third charge are identical, and as desertion 
includes the lesser offense of absence without leave, and 
in a finding of guilty of desertion a guilty of absence with- 
out leave is included, it is thus manifest that the court in 
this case have twice found Bland guilty of the same 
offense, which is contrary to law. .. . 

“It is presumed that the court in adjudging sentence 
adhered to the law, which makes it mandatory upon con- 
viction to adjudge a punishment adequate to the nature 
of the offense, and in so doing assigned a certain amount 


of the whole sentence determined upon as 
adequate punishment to each charge of which 
Bland was found guilty; it follows that the 
accused was sentenced to be twice punished for 
the same offense, which is also contrary to 
eh 

“The proceedings, findings and sentence of the 
court, and also the approval of the convening 
authority, in this case were disapproved by the 
department.” 

“Disapproved”’ is not only a term of disap- 
proval but it has, in the service law, a technical 
value that operates to devitalize and make in- 
operative the sentence—it vacates it, it renders 
the proceedings in the case wholly terminated. 

There was a little over a page in this monthly 
Naval legal bullet n devoted to the case of an 
ordinary coal passer, moreover a coal passer who 
was warrantably guilty of desertion. It was 
the laying down of an impartial law that de- 
manded and exacted that the scales of justice 
shall never dip with short weight in either 
scale-pan. 

Let us consider some further cases taking 
those in which our sympathies would be rather 
inclined to uphold error if they inclined at all. 

Joseph E. Gordon, a bugler in the Navy, was 
charged with “ plundering an inhabitant” and “ scandalous 
conduct to the destruction of good morals.” It was alleged 
that he had stolen a variety of articles from a cottage 
on shore and that he had appropriated these articles to 
his own use. The specification of the second charge 
alleged that he had unlawfully in his possession practically 
all of the articles enumerated in the first charge “all of 
which he well knew were stolen property.”’ He was found 
not guilty on the first charge and guilty of the second 
charge of having possession of stolen articles. This is 
the careful weighing of this case: 

“Without going into the inconsistency manifested in 
these findings of the court, except to say that in the 
opinion of the department, such evidence as was received 
if sufficient to prove one specification was equally good 
under the circumstances set forth to prove the other, 
it is observed from a careful review of this case that all 
the material evidence introduced to prove the offenses 
was entirely hearsay. 

“There was no competent evidence submitted to prove 
that any of the property belonged to the persons stated 
nor that it ever had been stolen. 

“Two or three witnesses testified to the fact that the 
owners had in their presence identified the articles and 
stated that they had been stolen, but this was only 
secondary evidence and inadmissible. (Greenleaf on 
Evidence, 16 ed., vol. 1, sec. 98.) 

“It is the constitutional right of an accused to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him, and be af- 
forded an opportunity to cross-examine them (Greenleaf 
on Evidence, 16 ed., vol. 1, sec, 163f) and unless such 
course is followed a grave and serious error has been 
committed and in this particular case it was a fatal 

“In view of the fact that no additional evidence could 
be introduced upon revision, and as therefore no object 
would have been accomplished by reconvening the court 
for a consideration of this case, and as the evidence on 
which Gordon was convicted was hearsay and incompe- 
tent, the proceedings, findings, and sentence in this 
case were disapproved by the department.” 

The whole trial was wiped out because of its illegal 
desire to convict. 

And these are not isolated cases; case after case has 
been set aside, and likewise courts-martial criticised for 
their methods or the lack of them. There is no accepting 
a sentence if it happens to be an officer; the Navy will 
send it back with the demand that the court-martial 
reconsider it, as it is inadequate to the offense—and it 
will do it just as quickly in the case of an enlisted man. 
It is impartial, and that is the backbone of justice. 


Next week Mr. Post will tell of the Navy's new method of dealing with petty offenses that formerly were punished by penal servitude 
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Democratic Senate Sure in 1915 
jer appointment of a Democrat 


from Kentucky to succeed the late 

Senator Bradley, with the election 
of Blair Lee in Maryland to succeed Jack- 
son, changed the former Democratic ma- 
jority of six toone of ten. The re#lection 
of Southern Senators alone makes the 
Senate of 1915 assuredly Democratic. 
Senator Fletcher has been renominated 
in Florida after a stiff fight with Stockton, 
whose unfortunate capacity to make a 
new enemy every five minutes overcame 
his genuinely progressive record. Senator 
Overman has been renominated without 
opposition by the State Convention in 
North Carolina. The platform committee 
of the convention was duly presented with 
the principles recently set forth by a mass- 
meeting of Progressive Democrats, in- 
cluding legalized primaries, a revised tax- 
ation system, a six months’ school term, 
the enlargement of health agencies, re- 
vision of the penal system, just freight 
rates, better child-labor laws and the 
initiative and referendum, most of these 
principles finding an echo in the Demo- 
cratic platform, though the initiative and 
referendum received scant consideration. 
A striking feature of the convention was 
the enthusiastic endorsement of the Wilson 
Administration, with special reference to 
its foreign policy and hearty support of the 
repeal of the coastwise shipping subsidy. 


Election by the Committees 


| BE adoption of an important rule is 
contemplated in the Senate, the elec- 
tion of the chairmen by the committees 
themselves, after the committees have 
been designated in the usual manner. 
The advantage of this is obvious. Suc- 
cession to the chairmanship under the 
priority rule always implies long experi- 
ence in the work of the committee, which 
is invaluable, but does not guarantee 
either ability or, on the important com- 
mittees, loyalty to the party programme. 
The committee itself knows best its ablest 
and truest members. .A similar rule is 
even more badly needed in the House. 
The Southern members, who have had 
little or no opposition in their home dis- 
tricts, have by the priority-Tule suc- 
ceeded to all the important chairmanships 
except that of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which Fitzgerald holds under 
the same rule, unpopular as he is with the 
House. In the present large Democratic 
majority the South is in the minority as 
compared with the other sections of the 
country, and this situation has created a 
considerable amount of restiveness, with 
the liability of its becoming worse through 
accession to the present chairmanships 
by other ranking members from the 
South. The election of the chairmen by 
the committees which are designated by 
the Ways and Means Committee would 
mean the promotion of the ablest member 
without undue emphasis upon length of 
service, and will equalize control of legisla- 


tion as between the different sections. This 
is not to say that the Southern chairmen 
through their long experience and careful 
study have not made good, as witness Under- 
wood, Glass, Adamson Flood, Lewis, Hay, 
Padgett, Moon, Alexander and Houston. 


Gallinger’s Little Joke 
R. GALLINGER: Mr. President, I 


notice that the joint resolution calls 
upon the Director of the Census. I will 
ask the Senator if we have a Director of 
the Census at the present time? 

Mr. Sheppard: It is my opinion that 
we have a very fine one, Mr. President. 

Mr. Gallinger: 1 thought I read the 
other day that he was a candidate for the 
governorship of a great state, and I did 
not suppose that he would continue’ to 
hold his office while seeking the governor- 
ship of a state. 

Mr. Sheppard: I think the matter will 
be handled satisfactorily to all concerned. 

Mr. Gallinger: That is to say, if he 
fails to elect himself governor of the state 
he will continue Director of the Census, 
I suppose. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Sheppard: The Senator has had long 
experience in politics, and he must know 
that very few people voluntarily resign. 

Mr. Gallinger: Mr. President, I am 
glad that we havea Director of the Census. 
I was afraid we had none. 


No Issue in Trust Legislation 
HE Trade Commission bill, H. R. 


15613, was adopted by a viva voce 
vote, which was practically unanimous, 
after the Murdock substitute had been 
defeated by a vote of 151 to 19. The bill 
supplementing the Anti-Trust Act, H. R. 
15657, was adopted by a vote of 277 to 
54, the Progressives and many Republi- 
cans voting for the bill. The bill giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to regulate railway stocks and 
bonds, H. R. 16586, was adopted by a 
vote of 325 to 12. So far as the House is 
concerned it will be as difficult to make a 
party issue of the three anti-trust bills as 
of the tariff, the currency, or the repeal 
of the Panama canal tolls provision. The 
bills will doubtless be improved through 
the long debate and consideration to be 
given in the Senate, and Senator Cum- 
mins prophesies that if they are to be 
passed at this term, Congress will remain 
in session until October 15th. 


Vice President Likes Debate 


UR amiable and versatile Vice Presi- 
dent finds it extraordinarily difficult 

to restrain himself from taking part in 
the debates of the Senate, much to the dis- 
may of the elder statesmen. For example: 
The Vice President: It is not a proviso 
on the part of the Senate of the United 
States that the Secretary of the Navy 
may use any of the sums appropriated in 
this bill for yard maintenance, and shall 
charge them to that account, but it is an 


amendment, as the Chair reads it, that 
whatever is appropriated under this bill, 
for whatever purpose appropriated, which 
actually constitutes a part of yard main- 
tenance, shall be charged to the vard- 
maintenance account, whether used for 
vard maintenance or not. 

Mr. Lodge: Mr. President, if that is 
the interpretation of this amendment, it 
is not in order, for it involves, then, a 
transfer of appropriation. 

TheV ice President: But it does not so read. 

Mr. Lodge: The objection to the other 
amendment, as it seemed to me, was that 
it did involve a liberty of transferring 
appropriations; and I thought that was 
clearly general legislation, because the 
Secretary has no such power now. 

The Vice President: It isnot the business 
of the Chair to make suggestions, but the 
Chair,as at present advised, would hold this 
amendment in order if it read in this way: 

That all expenditures appropriated for 
in this bill, under whatever designation 
appropriated, which do not actually consti- 
tute a part of yard maintenance, shall not 
be charged to the yard-maintenance fund. 

Mr. Martin of Virginia: Mr. President, 
I simply desire to suggest that it is a most 
extraordinary thing that the Chair should 
prepare an amendment to be submitted to 
the Senate. I have understood that the 
prerogatives of the Chair were to preside 
over the Senate, and not to prepare amend- 
ments. I object to such an innovation as 
that on the proceedings ofa legislative body. 

The Vice President: The Chair will 
sustain the point of order to the amend- 
ment as presented. 


Minority Chairmanships 


HE Democrats have apparently under- 

taken to alleviate Senator Bristax's 
chronic grouch by re-creating the Com- 
mittee on Cuban Relations and making 
him the Chairman thereof, with the usual 
perquisites of a committee ‘room, clerk, 
stenographer and so forth. As long as 
our Cuban relations are peaceful, the 
activities of the elesk and stenographer 
can be conveniently used for the Kansas 
senatorial Campaign. The Senator's 
constituents used to say that they knew 
he was honest, because he got nothing 
from the Aldrich régime in the way of 
appropriations for Kansas. But the new 
Committee on Cuban Relations needs 
explanation. The minority ‘chairman- 
ships would be a joke if they were not so 
pathetic. Warren went from the chair- 
manship of the powerful Committee on 
Appropriations to that of Engrossed Bills; 
Lodge from Foreign Relations to Private 
Land Claims; Du Pont from Military 
Affairs to the Transportation and Sale of 
Meat Products; Clapp from Interstate 
Commerce to Standards, Weights and 
Measures; Clark of Wyoming from the 
Judiciary Committee to the Geological Sur- 
vey; Penrose from the Post-office Commit- 
tee to that of Additional Accommodations 
for the Library of Congress; Nelson from 


Public Lands to the Five Civilized Tribes. 
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“Your Majesties, for God’s sake do not use force.’ 
O make a scene is the most awful crime it is pos- 
sible for an Englishman to commit, and to make a 
scene in the presence of the king and queen is even 

more awful than to profane the house of God—witness 

whereof the case of Miss Mary Bloomfield, who threw 


herself on her knees before King George and Queen Mary 
and exclaimed, “Your majesties, for God’s sake do not 
use force.” 

So intense was the public indignation at this “affront” 
to the king that (so runs the cable dispatch) “scarcely a 
ripple of excitement was caused by the news from Derby 
ia the same day that the historic Breadsall church contain- 
ing priceless relics had been burned down by Militants.”’ 
. All of which goes to show that in the eyes of the Brit- 
ish Public, to destroy a church with its holy emblems and 

priceless (English for sacred) relics is a trifling matter 
compared to the infamy of “making a scene” at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 


Talk about straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel, © 


no one hates a scene more (on or off the stage) than I do, 
and yet without wishing to revive the memory of so 
painful an affair, I should like to ask just what constituted 
the affront. 

To my thinking, the supplication of Mary Bloomfield 
was the briefest compliment their majesties have ever 
received or ever will receive from one of their subjects. 

For one little moment this King—whose only power 
in his realm is to decree whether or no the lowest button 
of the waistcoat shall be buttoned or whether pearl- 
colored spats shall take the place of tan colored spats, 


PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


and this queen, at whose lightest word her subjects do as 
they please—for one little moment these two worthy 
people, beside whom even the Vice-president of the 
United States is a ruthless despot, might have imagined 
themselves really and truly monarchs of the good old 
days when there were such things as kings and queens, 
and when to grant the “boon” of the kneeling suppli- 
cant was the most touching (and picturesque) manifesta- 
tion of kingly power. 


PERHAPS HE DOES 


| LIKE to draw Vance Thompson’s phiz— 
Not tragic, as it really is, 

But amiable and sweet and fat 
Because he ought to look like that. 


With the Comets 


. J: CAESAR was accounted great 
*“ Who “came and saw and won”’ a State. 


LILLIAN WALKER 


But Lillian’s conquests count by millions. 
We came, we saw—and we are Lillian’s. 
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Did Morgan ruin the New Haven Road? Or Mellen? 


Are There Several Goats? 


HE prize goat of all this recent 
rumpus is the far famed dummy 
director. The most interesting 

actor in the New Haven farce-tragedy 
is this comical product of fhe worship of 
Captains of Industry, the sé-called “big 
men’, which was prevalent a few years 
ago. The dummy was happy to sit and 
gape with admiration at the big men. 
The big man gave him his job. In Eng- 
land they call these directors “guinea 
pigs’’—guinea because they get a gold 
piece for sitting around at the meetings, 
and pigs for some reason unknown. Our 
directors, instead of five dollars, get 
twenty, and also sit around. 


The Honesty of Elton 


One piece of dialogue in the investigation 
ought to be a classic. Old Mr. Elton is 
evidently an admirable and an honest 
man. Here is part of his examination: 


Who was the dominating figure at the board 
meetings? 

I think Mr. Mellen was. 

Did not the board usually acquiesce in the 
recommendation made by J. Pierpont Mor- 

n? 

Yes, I think it did. 

Did Mr. Morgan make any statement of 
the value of the securities acquired for the 
$11,000,000? 

Not that I remember. 

Why did you not stick to your disapproval? 

I don’t know why. 

Did Mr. Mellen propose the acquisition of 
the trolleys? 

I think he did. 

Why were you afraid to make objections at 
the meetings? 

Natural timidity, I suppose. You see, I 
did not pretend to be a railroad man, and when 
Mr. Morgan or Mr. Mellen said to do a thing, 
I had confidence in them. 

You paid $20,000,000 for a property that 
admittedly was worth $8,000,000 and was en- 
cumbered to the extent.of about what you pai 
for it? 

Yes, that’s about it. 


Mr. Elton was a director also of the 
New England Navigation Company. 
Asked if he could tell the difference be- 
tween one board meeting and a meeting 
of the other, he replied: 


I was always confused. I am hard of hear- 
ing and they went so fast I could not keep up. 


Mr. Folk questioned Mr. Elton about 
certain assets in the form of notes held 
by the New Haven, as shown by the re- 
port of the auditor. 


Who Did It? 


By N. H. 


I may have asked Mr. Mellen about them, 
but I think my head was too thick to under- 
stand the situation that arose. 


Since Mr. Mellen broke loose with his 
facts, his alleged facts, and the philosophy 
that he has seen fit to superimpose, he has 
at least furnished a topic of conversation. 
The most interesting of the various com- 
munications sent to us on the subject is 
the following: 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly, 
Sir: 

I see by the papers that Mr. J. P. Morgan 
and the other directors of the New Haven 
Railroad are being blamed for the condition 
of the company and the results to New Eng- 
land. Isn't there some mistake about this? 
Of course I understand that it is the testimony 
of President Mellen that has brought this 
about, but there was nothing new in what he 
told us. The facts are as we got them from 
Thomas W. Lawson five or six years ago; 
from Senator La Follette four or five years 
ago; and from Brandeis ever since then. And 
my understanding was that these are the men 
who caused all the trouble in the New Haven 
Railroad and did all that damage to the stock- 
holders and business men of New England. 
And I get my understanding at first hand, too. 
As you know, I have been a great deal in New 
England, and the New England people told 
me. themselves that Brandeis and the others 
had done it. And I am not speaking now alone 
of the common people of New England, but 
of the very best men of Boston, and of Massa- 
chusetts, of New Haven, and of Connecticut. 
In short, the best authorities in New England 
told me personally that Brandeis and Company 
were the cause of all this trouble. 

Now how do you explain everybody shifting 
round and putting all the blame on Morgan, 
and Rockefeller, and John McCullough Miller, 
and—such? Lincoln Steffens. 


The most astute among our readers 
will doubtless detect a touch of irony in 
Mr. Steffens. Nothing daunted, however, 
we are willing to answer his questions. 


An Answer 


T seems hardly fair to mix up revela- 
tions such as Thomas W. Lawson put 
his highly finished work of historical 

ction with anything as exact as Mr. 

Brandeis has advanced, or even with 
a mixture of realistic narrative like Mr. 
Mellen’s, interspersed with fancy where 
the death of Mr. Morgan and others 
made fancy safe. Our experience is the 
same as Mr. Steffens’, that there are many 
people who even now think that the New 
Haven was sound until Mr. Brandeis 
ruined it by stating his opinion. Some 
directors think that if they had been let 
alone they could have made all the water 
pay. One of the foremost bankers of 


Or Brandeis? Picture of a dummy director 


the country told the writer of this page 
a number of years ago that he had been 
over the figures carefully, and that the 
conduct of the road was beyond question. 
My natural politeness kept me from com- 
menting on his view. In the next breath 
this distinguished New England banker 
said that Mr. Brandeis’s conduct of the 
Ballinger case, which was then going on, 
was an outrage, because there was noth- 
ing in the charges against Ballinger. 


Size 
R. STEFFENS might like not only 
our own reply but that of Mr. 
Brandeis. If he will consult his series 
on The Money Trust, either in the files 
of Harper’s WEEKLY where it was pub- 
lished a few months ago or in the new 
book called “Other People’s Money”’, 
which I wish everybody would read, he 
will find this statement: 


There is not one moral, but many, to be 
drawn from the decline of the New Haven and 
the fall of Mellen. That history ‘offers texts 
for many sermons. It illustrates the Evils of 
Monopoly, the Curse of Bigness, the Futility 
of Lying, and the Pitfalls of Lawbreaking. 
But perhaps the most impressive lesson that 
it should teach to investors is the failure of 
banker-management. 

This failure of banker-management is not 
surprising. The surprise is that men should 
have supposed it would succeed. For banker- 
management contravenes the fundamental 
laws of human limitations: First, that no man 
can serve. two masters; second, that a man can- 
not at the same time do many things well. 


Perhaps after Mr. Steffens has had the 
advantage of digesting Mr. Brandeis’s 
opinion and ours and Mr. Mellen’s, he 
will give us a final conclusion of his own. 

As to the public’s rapidly shifting 
point of view, the easiest explanation 
would be that the public is often a good 
deal of an ass. For my part, I put the 
principal blame on neither Mr. Morgan 
nor Mr. Rockefeller nor Mr. Mellen, but 
on good society, on that bunch of prosper- 
ous and educated people who form the 
social, political and business standards 
of the time. They crack a man up and 
make a hero of him as long as he is making 
money and is unexposed, and then when 
a case of delinquency is made sufficiently 
conspicuous, they demand a victim. No 
fundamental improvement is to be ex- 
pected until the average well-to-do and 
moderately well-to-do person cares a 
little less about money and a little more 
about certain primary maxims that can 
be found in almost any copy book. 


La Follette’s Position 


Being extracts from an editorial in ‘the Tribune of La Crosse, Wis. 


N a very interesting, and to a large ex- 
tent accurate, discussion of the Wis- 
consin political situation, in current 

Harper’s WEEK LY, Julian Mason “puts 
it up to La Follettee” to make his peace 
with McGovern in order to save the state 
from the standpatters asa result of the “ tri- 
partite division of the progressive forces.” 

Mr. Mason’s analysis of the Wiscon- 
sin situation, his interpretation of the 
stalwart attack as a blow struck at 
the university and all progressive in- 
stitutions over the shoulder of the tax 


rate, is particularly clear and sound. 

But in “putting it up to La Follette”’ 
to come to an understanding with Mc- 
Govern he goes surprisingly adrift. . . . 

Roosevelt and McGovern want to 
legitimatize and control the criminal 
trusts; La Follette wants to resolve them 
into competitive agencies. 

Roosevelt and McGovern want to help 
the masses by making them beneficiaries 
of the “benevolent despotism” of capital 
which they would establish; La Follette 
wants to help the masses by the establish- 


ment of a democracy that will guarantee 
them better conditions as their own inher- 
ent right, without largess of monopolists. 

La Follette realizes that under the 
operation of a compulsory altruism, the 
Roosevelt-Perkins-McGovern plan might 
confer upon the people temporary bene- 
fits, and might briefly create an artificial 
prosperity which would so entrench the 
“munificent oligarchy” as to necessitate 
the reénactment of the war which for fif- 
teen years has been incessantly waged to 
carry the citadels of privilege. 
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He’s essentially modern—the successor of the black slave and the political pupp* 
plied with pocket money, expensive clothes and costly food. He makes a better _ 
protest. At his master’s order, he will blink his eyes, open and shut his mats. © 
ject for artists, dramatists, authors—the Dummy Director. And if you would like 
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Cordials and Coffins 


By LEWIS B. ALLYN 


HE most vicious though not the 

most insidious adulteration is that 

which promptly injures the con- 
sumer. Few adulterations are more 
prompt in their baneful action than is 
methyl or wood alcohol; besides pos- 
sessing a poisonous nature, this drug has a 
selective action upon the optic nerve. 
The history of its use is replete with cases of 
death or blindness either partial or total. 
Crude methyl alcohol has a peculiar 
nauseous odor and taste due to certain 
tars, oils, acetone, and other impurities. 
It is possible to remove these, and the re- 
sulting deodorized product is a clear, spar- 


‘ kling liquid possessing pleasant vinous 


odor and the pungent biting taste of pure 
ethyl or grain alcohol. Nearly every one 
could distinguish between commercial 
methyl and ethyl alcohol, but only 
the veriest expert by sense of sight, 
smell and taste alone could with 
surety say that this is wood alcohol 
or that is grain alcohol. It is a very 
grave question whether the manu- 
facture of deodorized wood alcohol 
should be permitted. Pure grain 
alcohol is about five times as ex- 
pensive as pure methyl alcohol, hence the 
temptation to substitute the latter is fre- 
quently too strong to be withstood. “Owing 
to the alarming increase in the number of 
cases of wood alcohol poisoning during re- 
cent years and the prevalence of the prac- 
tice of substituting wood alcohol for grain 
alcohol in a wide variety of products’’, 
writes Dr. Fitz-Randolph of the New Jer- 
sey State Board of Health, in a recent 
issue of the National Food Magazine, “‘an 
act to limit its use was drafted by this 
division and passed by the Legislature of 
1912. This act is published as Chapter 
286 of the Laws of 1912.” 

In brief, this law prohibits the dis- 
tribution or sale of any food, drug or 
preparation intended for external or in- 
ternal use by man, which contains wood, 


‘ or to use chemical nomenclature, methyl 


alcohol. A penalty of one hundred dol- 
lars for each offense is provided for a vio- 
lation of this statute. 

The primary object of the act is to pro- 
hibit the use of methyl alcohol in wines, 
cordials, liquors of all kinds, flavoring ex- 
tracts, bay rum, hair tonics and toilet 
preparations. 

It is obvious that the most dangerous 
use of methyl alcohol is its use in com- 
pounded liquors, and other beverages. 

The liquors and cordials listed below 
were collected by the inspectors of this 
division and found to contain methyl 


alcohol: Methy! Alcohol 
Per Cent by Volume 
25.92 
40.96 
42.78 
Crema Mandarino............ 24.62 
29.68 
Ferro China Sansone......... 27.62 
32.66 
17.26 
Gran Liquor del Strega........ 35.40 
Rhum de la Jamaique........ 53.34 
30.80 
25.92 
@ Olanmde............. 23.92 
42.18 
Crema Vainiglia.............. 52.98 
Crema Arancio............... 41.04 
Menta Glaciale Alpina........ 37.76 
23.40 
Anisette de Bordeaux.......... 25.46 
26.40 
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On April 13, 1914, little Mariano Gallo, 
East Mountain Road, Westfield, Mass., 
drank fernet milano, and despite all efforts 
of two physicians died a few hours later. 

The danger is very real, and users of 
alcoholic preparations of the type pre- 
viously mentioned should insist that the 
absence of methyl alcohol be guaranteed. 


Proof Spirit 


“LZ INDLY explain the term ‘proof 
spirit’”’ requests a reader of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY. 


In the United States “proof spirit”’ is 
an alcoholic liquor containing 50 per cent 
of absolute alcohol at 15.6 C.; 80 proof 
contains 40 per cent by volume. “Proof” 
is twice the alcoholic strength by vol- 
ume. 

English “ proof spirit” differs from ours 
in that it contains 57.06 per cent by vol- 
ume of absolute alcohol at the standard 
temperature indicated. 


Nurses and Pure Food 


At intervals during the past four years 
there have been evidences of en- 
thusiasm on the part of various organiza- 
tions for better food conditions in their 
immediate community. These campaigns 
have usually been conducted by well 
meaning people, and much direct benefit 


eae 
sas days, clean milk, etc. 


has resulted. On one or two instances 
the full effect of the agitation has been 
lost through lack of specific informa- 
tion of how to attack and how to fol- 
low up. 

The District Nursing Association of 
Northern Westchester County, N. Y., is 
not the kind of an organization to start 
anything and then not finish it. Organ- 
ized in the early “nineties”, it has pros- 
pered and grown, until at the present 
time it is one of the strongest philan- 
thropic societies in the state. Up to the 
present time the association has devoted 

its energy to the care of the sick 

and sanitation in northern 

Westchester County, “clean up”’ 

Several 

y visiting nurses are maintained 

at the expense of the asso- 
ciation. 

Recently it was decided to 
attempt the partial education 
of the —— the lines of 
Pure Food Yand Nutrition. A 
great many of the members are col- 
lege women, well trained in the 
rudiments of nutrition, and all of 
them have that God-given quality 
of common sense. Membership in 
the association is not a fad with 
them. 

Plans for the food shows were 
under the direction of Mrs. John 
Klein, Chairman of the General 
Instruction Committee. Data con- 
cerning other food shows was 
compiled; men. having had ex- 
perience along these lines were 
consulted; the State Department 
of Agriculture was asked to assist, 
as was also the Consumer’s 
League. Vital facts and _statis- 
tics, robbed of all sensationalism, 
were what they desired. They 
got them. 

These food shows were run in a 
series; that is, the exhibits were 
moved from one town to another 
within a radius of twenty 
miles. 

The first exposition was held 
at Mount Kisco, N. Y., a town 
of about twenty-five hundred 
population. The conveniently 
located parish house of the Baptist 
church was used as the exhibit 
place. 

The display was in five parts. 
The Department of Agriculture 
of the State of New York sent 

their collection of adulterated foods with 
two experts to explain them. The 
Consumer’s League also sent an exhibit 
under the direction of one of their 
investigators. There were moving pic- 
tures on subjects pertaining to sanita- 
tion and hygiene. There was also a test- 
ing laboratory under the direction of a 
food chemist which attracted more atten- 
tion than any other exhibit in the build- 
ing. Another interesting feature was a 
set of charts from the American Medical 
Association, exposing some of the frauds 
in the patent medicine business. 

From Mt. Kisco the Exhibit went to 
Pleasantville, where it met with instant 
success. Next it was seen at Montrose 
and Buchanan respectively. 

In point of effectiveness, the traveling 
or chain Pure Food Exhibit excels. 
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Is There a Powder 


By E. G. BUCKNER 
Vice-President, Du Pont Powder Company 


ARPER’S WEEKLY recently 

H printed two articles under the 

titles, “The Powder Trust” and 

“The Powder Plot”, which grossly mis- 

represented the du Pont Powder Com- 
pany and did it great injustice. 

As a matter of fact there is no state- 
ment, inference or conclusion reflecting 
on the du Pont Powder Company in either 
article that is not wholly fallacious. 

(1) It was intended that the readers of 
Harper’s WEEKLY should be convinced 
that the du Pont Powder Company, in 
entering into a certain contract with Ger- 
man manufacturers, twenty-five years 
ago, violated the Federal statute and 
were guilty of a felony. 

What are the facts? In 1889 Admiral 
Folger, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
Navy Department, convinced that the 
Brown Prismatic Powder manufactured 
abroad was superior to that used in our 
Navy, ordered the du Pont Powder Com- 
pany to secure these processes. Armed 
with letters from Mr. Blaine, then Secre- 
tary of State, to our Ministers abroad ex- 
plaining his mission, Alfred I. du Pont 
went to Europe and contracted for the 
right to manufacture this powder, com- 
pensation to be made by the payment of a 
royalty per pound on the powder manu- 
factured until the same aggregated 
$100,000. Thus, our Government was 
not only familiar with the contract but 
a party to it, for it obligated itself to pay 
and did pay these royalties. 

We did “keep the German manufac- 
turer informed of the amount of powder 
manufactured for our Government.” 
How would it have been otherwise when 
our Government was the only purchaser 
and we had to make an accounting for 
every pound of powder manufactured? 

The records are public and I defy any- 
one to show from them anything justify- 
ing the astounding charge that the du 
Ponts in making or carrying out this con- 
tract were the ““monopoly paid spies of a 
foreign government” and therefore guilty 
of treason. 

This contract came to an end in 1898. 
It in no. manner related to our present 
smokeless powder. 

(2) It is charged that the du Pont Com- 
pany, in selling to foreign governments 
the “identical powder used by our own 
Government’’, betrayed government pow- 
der secrets and was thereby “guilty of a 
criminal offense.” 

The utter nonsense of this will be ap- 
parent when the fact is known that the 
du Pont Powder Company has never sold 
a pound of smokeless powder abroad 
without first consulting with government 
officials, and, in each instance, the powder 
sold has been tested by government offi- 
cers at the Government Proving Ground. 

There are no “powder secrets.” The 
identical specifications on which the pres- 
ent Government powder is made are 
printed in a book published by Major 
Erasmus M. Weaver, of the Army, and 
on sale at bookstores. Likewise, the 
specifications on which cordite, Great 
Britain’s powder, is made are printed and 
sold by authority of ‘His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment.”” Almost any chemist could 
take the publications referred to and make 
smokeless powder, but I doubt if it would 
be made with economy. 

Every European nation that manufac- 


tures powder sells the identical powder 
used by such government wherever it 
can, as it sells armor, battleships, guns 
and all other ordnance material. Eure 
pean nations even go so far as to detail 
their Army and Navy officers to go to 
other countries and assist their manufac- 
turers in landing these contracts. 

The development of the smokeless 
powder which we now manufacture for 
our Government covers a period of about 
thirty years. It originated in France in 
1883 when M. Vieille produced guncotton 
adapted to the manufacture of smokeless 
powder. At once the world’s inventors 
directed every effort toward devising some 
method by which this explosive could be 
utilized in guns. Mendeleef, a Russian, 
solved this problem and in a magazine 
article told how this guncotton might be 
colloided, that is, mixed into a plastic 
mass suitable to be pressed through a die. 
Lieutenant Bernadou, of the Navy, who 
was at that time abroad, returned home 
with this information and in conjunction 
with Admiral Converse took out patents 
on these processes in the United States. 
No powder was ever manufactured, how- 
ever, successfully under these patents, 
nor under the patent of Charles E. Mon- 
roe whose work is mentioned in HarPEr’s 
Weexkty. Admiral Converse himself in 
printed Goverment reports has testified 
that the Government never bought any 
powder manufactured under the Ber- 
nadou patents. 

It was recognized that the then known 
methods of manufacture were hazardous. 
Then it was that Francis G. du Pont in- 
vented and patented a process and ma- 
chine for the dehydration of guncotton, 
that is, handling it in a wet state, that 
eliminated all danger, and as Admiral 
Strauss, of our Navy, says, “‘made the 
manufacture of smokeless powder a safe 
industry.” 

The next problem was the adaptation 
of this powder to guns of different caliber. 
This problem was solved by Hudson 
Maxim, an employee of the du Pont 
Company, who invented the multi-per- 
forated grain; and the du Pont Company 
was given credit for it by Mr. Tracey, 
Secretary of the Navy, in his annual re- 
port to Congress. 

Harper’s WEEKLY observes that dur- 
ing these early days private manufactur- 
ers ““had not been showing up very well.” 
Let us see: 

(First) Vieille had produced guncot- 
ton in France. 

(Second) Mendeleef, of Russia, had 
told us how to colloid it. 

(Third) Francis G. du Pont had told 
us how to eliminate danger in the manu- 
facture. 

(Fourth) Hudson Maxim, an employee 
of the du Pont Company, had invented 
the multi-perforated grain that gave 
absolute control over the burning. 

It will thus be seen that of the four 
great steps in the development of smoke- 
less powder, two stand to the credit of the 
du Pont Company. In rapid succession 
there followed valuable inventions which 
not only resulted in improving the pow- 
der but in reducing the cost—methods 
and devices for recovering alcohol, re- 
working powder, stabilizing the powder 
and more than doubling its life, nitrating 
guncotton, etc., which were worked out 


Plot? 


in du Pont laboratories and experimental 
plants and credit for which has time and 
again been given to the du Pont Company 
by Army and Navy officers. 

The du Pont Company invented a 
Small Arms Powder, and a machine for 
its manufacture, the admitted value of 
which to the Government was greater than 
our aggregate profits on all the business 
we have ever done with the Government. 
The Government is manufacturing this 
powder with this machine while Congress, 
by limitations on appropriation bills, pro- 
hibits the purchase of this powder from 
the du Ponts! 

It is the accumulated experience of 
decades that has given the du Ponts 
primacy in the manufacture of explosives, 
enabling them to work out processes, ma- 
chinery and economies so essential to com- 
mercial success; and let it be known and 
remembered that every process and inven- 
tion perfected by the du Ponts has been ~ 
turned over to the Government, practi- 
cally without cost, for use in its two plants! 

With the above recital in mind, every 
item of which can be verified by official 
records, if there are any smokeless powder 
secrets, whose are they? 

I would not have any one infer that I 
contend that Army and Navy officers 
have not aided in the development of our 
present smokeless powder, but I deny, 
nor will they contend, that the service 
rendered by them justifies the claim in 
Harper’s WEEKLY as to Government 
secrets. They have tested and criticised 
and suggested. The du Ponts in their 
laboratories and experimental plants 
spent money and brought results. 

(3) It would be made to appear that 
Senator Henry Algernon du Pont, who 
since 1906 has been identified with the 
Committees on “Military Affairs” and 
“Expenditures in the War Department”’ 
of the Senate, has been looking after the 
interests of the du Pont Company in 
Washington. This is ridiculous. Senator 
du Pont is neither an officer, a director, a 
stockholder, or an employe of the Com- 
pany, nor has he been since elected to the 
Senate, nor has he ever made any effort 
to assist it in Washington. During the 
eight years he has been in the United 
States Senate the price of smokeless 
powder for large guns has been reduced 
six times, from 70 cents to 53 cents per 
pound; and such limitations have been 
placed on the bills going out of his Com- 
mittees as to render it impossible for the 
Army now to purchase any powder from 
the du Ponts. 

Now the foregoing statements, every 
one of which can be verified and substanti- 
ated by official records, establish the 
following facts: 

(1) That the contract for Brown Pris- 
matic Powder was made at the instance 
and with the approval of the Government. 

(2) That if there are any smokeless 
powder secrets, they are du Pont secrets. 

(3) That while Senator Henry Algernon 
du Pont has been Senator nothing advan- 
tageous to the du Pont Company has 
come from his Committees. 

These facts being established, I submit 
that I am justified in contending that the 
charges carried in the two articles in 
Harper’s WEEKLY are without warrant 
or excuse and are grossly and outrage- 
ously unjust and unfair. 
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By HERBERT REED 


tennis stars at the rate of about one 

a year, and the latest sensation 
from the Coast, Lindley Murray, seven- 
teen years old, promises in the course of 
time—and no very great stretch of time 
at that—to work right up into the same 
class as Maurice McLoughlin, the whirl- 
wind national champion. The latest 
comer has the finest physique and the 
greatest height and reach—he is over six 
feet—of any of the Californians, and he 
combines, ‘with his natural advantages, 
the same ability to smash that has made 
McLoughlin a terror in America, England, 
and the Antipodes. Murray’s game is 
one of great pace, a pace that he seems 
able to maintain throughout a long after- 
noon under a blazing sun, and crammed 
with the hardest kind of tennis. Endur- 
ance? Why, in the course of the Sleepy 
Hollow tournament Murray defeated 
three high class players—veterans too— 
and weakened only when he was called 
upon to play another match in doubles. 
Of such is the kingdom of champions. 


( is producing youthful 


Foreigners at Henley 


NTO the white light that beats nowa- 
days upon international competition, 
this year’s Henley regatta seems not yet 
to have edged its way. Yet in the first 
week in July, culminating—if the crews 
last—on the Fourth itself, American 
crews, Harvard and the Union Boat 
Club of Boston, will be battling with 
the English and others for one 
of the world’s most famous 
trophies, the Grand Challenge 
Cup for eights. When it is 
remembered that the amateur 
rule covering the Henley re- 
gatta is the strictest in exist- 
ence, barring as it does any 
crew that has been coached by 
a professional within thirty 
days of the first race, the stay- 
at-home sportsman will get 
some idea of Xhe difficulties of 
the venture. Little will he 
know, however, of the relative 
merits of the Bucks and Berks 
courses, of the effect of the wind, 
and of the serious problems of 
coxswainship that must be 
solved at every stage of the 
race. Such eminent authori- 
ties as Rudolph C. Lehmann, 
for instance, maintain that the 
course is manifestly unfair, and 
have been agitating for a 
change. Because of its long 
and honorable history, how- 
ever, the Englishmen are not 
likely to change the course m 
a hurrysand visiting crews, as 
well as their own, must abide 
by the luck of the draw and 
make the best of it. Not the most to be 
feared over the Henley course are the Eng- 
lish crews, even such as Leander or one of 
the usually formidable Trinity boats. In 
the Winnipeg eight Canada has a danger- 
ous representative, a crew made up of 
veterans. The Mainz Rowing Club of 
Germany will be found in the race for the 
Steward’s Cup for fours, and the Germans 
are oarsmen of the first rank. They have 
done well in the past, but have failed of 
victory mainly because of indifferent 
steersmanship—the fours at Henley are 
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without the services of; cox- 
swains—over the tricky course. 
The Kaiser’s men, however, 
have conquered Leander and 
Argonaut, something of a feat, 
when it is remembered that the 
Leander four generally comes 
intact from the eight. The way 
to continued entries on the part 
of foreigners has been smoothed 
probably for all time by agree- 
ments between the English re- 
gatta committee and the rowing 
associations of America, Ger- 
many, Canada, New South 
Wales, Tasmania, Belgium, 
France, Holland, Hungary, Italy 
and Russia. Another year will 
see many nations entered in the 
world’s greatest regatta. 


A Real Spanish Sportsman 
4 es coming of the Duke of 


Peneranda, of Spain, to this country 
with the English polo invasion was one of 
the major blessings of the present wave of 
international competition. It may pave 
the way for the visit of a Spanish team in 
the future, for the Duke has had plenty 
of fun and plenty of polo in the course 
of his visit, and has made a deep personal 
impression on ardent followers of the 
great galloping game. The Spaniard is 
unusually tall, speaks excellent English 
even in the heat of action, and is a salient 
figure on and off the field. In one game 


John A. E. Traill 


of the preliminary series at Phipps Field 
it was possible to get more than a glimpse 
of American, English, Spanish and Ar- 
gentine polo at its best. 


Traill, of “The Wild Horse” 


PERHAPS the most interesting mem- 

ber of the invading polo four is John 
A. E. Traill, an Irishman who has played 
most of his polo in the Argentine, whose 
style is as like as two peas to theAmerican, 


and whose team, called “‘ The Wild Horse”’, 


The Duke of Peneranda 


has often cut a wide swath at Hurlingham, 
to the consternation of the Englishmen, 
both Army and civilian. The Wild Horse 
team from Buenos Aires is made up of a 
single family, and probably could defeat 
any team in the world selected under 
similar conditions. It was not surprising 
to find that John. Traill found some dif- 
ficulty with the strange mounts brought 
over by the English team, for the Traills 
break and train their own ponies. They 
do not teach them polo after some trainer 
has done the preliminary work, so that a 
Traill pony with a Traill up is 
a dangerous combination. 


The Western Track Meet 


HOSE who took occasion to 
remark that the Western 
Conference track and field meet 
was in nearly every event 
productive of poorer marks 
than the Intercollegiates in the 
East, forget that this Western 
meet was considerably re- 
stricted in the matter of entries, 
and that some of the excellent 
performances in the East were 
made by Michigan and Califor- 
nia athletes. “‘Chick’’ Bond 
alone probably would have ac- 
counted for a fistful of points 
in the Western meet. Further- 
more, tl ack was far slower 
than the wonderful path at 
the Harvard Stadium. 


Racing’s 
evival 
HIPPET racing, the 
“poor man’s sport”, 
seems to be about due for a re- 
vival. Several good events 
have been run recently near Pittsburgh 
and in New Jersey. Brought to this coun- 
try by English and Welsh factory workers, 
the sport thrived for a time, and then 
went steadily downhill. It never had the 
advantage of exploitation in the news- 
papers, and unsettled conditions in labor 
were for a long time another drawback. 
But there was afpir showing of the smart 
little racers at the last dog show, and next 
year there promises to be even a better. 
I shall have more to say of this exciting 
but little known sport at another time. 
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Medical Etiquette 


By FRANK DANBY 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn 


Eulalie Ince, wife of Dr. Marcus 
Ince of 111 Clarges Street, May- 

fair, was opened today at St. Pancras. 
Dr. Ince, who was the first witness, 
said that on the evening of the 
16th he was called out about eight-thirty. 
His wife had been indisposed, and was 
already in bed. He was detained all night 
at a confinement case and knew nothing 
of the circumstances until he returned 
home about seven in the morning to find 
the street main overflowing, water flood- 
ing the gutters, a policeman on the door- 
step, a fireman in the dining room, two 


. N inquiry into the death of Mrs. 


salvage men on the staircase, disorder 
and the smell of smoke throughout the 
house. He heard that his wife had been 
taken to St. Michael’s Hospital, and he 
went round there as soon as he had washed 
and changed into other clothes. 

He found his wife conscious, although 
in considerable pain. She told him that 
she had had a cigarette in bed and must 
have fallen asleep. The first thing she re- 
membered was a feeling of suffocation; 
then all at once she saw that the bed- 
clothes were in flames and the room full 
of smoke. She remembered her terror 
and frantic attempts to reach the bell. 
Dr. Ince was visibly affected in recalling 
his wife’s words. In reply to a question, 
he said he believed she was in the habit 
of taking hot whisky or rum and water 
by way of a nightcap the last thing. She 
was a heavy sleeper. 

Dr. Ernest Trollope, senior house 
physician at St. Michael’s, deposed that 
Mrs. Ince was brought there about eleven 
o'clock on the night of the 16th suffering 
from extensive burns, which he proceeded 
to describe, and also from shock. She 


remained in the hospital two days, when 
at the request of her husband, but with 
her own full concurrence, she was re- 
moved to a nursing home in Fitzroy 
Square, where she passed into the care of 
Dr. Leonard Boyne. 

Dr. Leonard Boyne was then called. 
But he was not in court, and Dr. Ince 
rose in his place and asked if he might 
make a statement. Leave having been 
given, he said Dr. Boyne had been of- 
fered and had accepted a post in the 
Midlands, and it being advisable to 
proceed to take up his duties at once, he, 
Dr. Ince, had thought it unnecessary for 
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him to remain in London for the pur- 
pose of giving evidence. His good 
friends, Sir Daniel Custance and Dr. 
Gregory, two of the most distinguished 
physicians in London, had seen his wife 
in consultation, separately and together, 
during the four days she was in the nurs- 
ing home in Fitzroy Square. They were 
both in court, and ready to tell the jury 
what had occurred. 

The two distinguished physicians, one 
after the other, gave practically identical 
evidence. Sir Daniel said that at Dr. 
Ince’s request, with Dr. Gregory he saw 
Mrs. Ince on the morning of the 20th. 
Jaundice had appeared and the patient 
was obviously extremely ill. Dr. Leon- 
ard Boyne was present as well as Dr. 
Ince. They all agreed in diagnosing a 
duodenal ulcer that had opened into the 
bile duct, a not uncommon result of shock 
from extensive burning. She died on the 
fourth day. 

The jury were then directed to their 
finding and a verdict of “Death from 
Misadventure” was placed on record. 
There was no post mortem. 


But for the interest in the verdict of 
coroners juries taken by that well known 
and brilliant young littérateur, Mr. 
Keightly Wilbur, nothing more might 
ever have been heard of this case, which, 
superficially at least, appeared of an 
ordinary nature, concealing no story and 
suggesting nothing unusual or signifi- 
cant. Mr. David Devenish, of the 
Daily Grail, was quite satirical when 
Keightly brought up the subject over 
luncheon at the Savoy Grill. 

“You are suffering from inquestitis. 
Having made up your mind that the ob- 
ject of an inquiry before a coroner is al- 


Keightly was most elegantly incongruous with this brother and sister. 


ways to conceal a story or a crime, you will 
soon be at the point where no one will be 
run over, or fall from a ladder, where no 
cyclist will collide with a cow, where there 
won't be a street accident or a railway ac- 
cident, a fire or a fall of masonry, without 
your seeing something mysterious in the 
occurrence.” 

“Do you happen to know Dr. Ince?” 

“Even so.” 

“You know he has a large theatrical 
practice?” 

“That too.”’ 

“And meets most attractive and beau- 
tiful women?” 

“Are you going to suggest he left ,his 
confinement case, rushed back to Clarges 
Street and committed arson in order to 
rid himself of his wife?” ( 

you know his wife?” 

*“*T knew he had a wife.” 

“And that she was not Milly Mor- 
daunt. 

‘““Ince’s wife was an octoroon, ignorant, 
jealous of him, and of late, lifted the 
little finger. 

“Ince is a man of attractive appear- 
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ance, popular with women, clever in his 
profession, a rising man. You will ad- 
mit he was handicapped by such a wife as 
I describe’, Keightly persisted. 

“But I won’t admit that he set her on 
fire and then went back to tell Milly.” 

“Don’t you think it a curious thing that 
the doctor in charge of the case was not 
there to give evidence? Only two con- 
sultants who, as you know, are more or 
less dependent on general practitioners 
—professors of medical etiquette, skilled 
in the art of the non-committal.”’ 

“It had not occurred to me.” 

“The truth now. Am I not beginning 
to interest you?” 

“What else have you learned from 
Milly about Ince’s wife? By the way, 
Ince won’t improve his position if he 
made a funeral pyre for his wife in order 
to marry Milly. .. .” 

“T don’t want you to do anything at 
the moment except admit that there is a 
mystery, and the clue to it lies in the 
disappearance or absence of Dr. Leonard 
Boyne.” 

“*I don’t admit it, but to oblige you I'll 
dissemble.”’ 

“You've got your fellows at the Daily 
Grail, who are a cross between reporters 
and detectives. Find out for me, through 
them, where Ince was all that night—at 
what confinement.” 

“Anything else?”’ David asked him 
with a faint smile. “‘Do you want to know 
whether it was a boy, or a girl, or twins?”’ 

Keightly disregarded him and went on: 

“And whether Dr. Leonard Boyne 
took up that appointment. What was 
the appointment in the Midlands that was 
so urgent he could not even delay it for 
three days. Who obtained it for him?” 


Two or three evenings later Keightly, 
seeing Ellaline Blaney supping with 
David as usual, strolled up to them. 

“Sit down”, said David. “I’ve got 
some news for you.” 

“And I for you”, answered Keightly, 
sending for a chair and telling Ellaline 
at the same time that he had been at the 
Gaiety that night and thought her in 
fine voice. 

“Dr. Ince was not engaged on the whole 
of the evening of the 16th at a case as he 
testified. He supped with Milly Mor- 
daunt at Murray’s.” 

“Good. And now for mine. If Dr. 
Leonard Boyne took up an appointment 
in the Midlands, his people knew nothing 
about it. My mother met his sister at a 
bridge party. She said her brother had 
been ill, was suffering from a nervous 
breakdown. My mother asked who was 
attending him, and she said, ‘ Dr. Ince.’”’ 

When Keightly Wilbur got home that 
night it was somewhere about three in the 
morning, for he had stayed late at the 
Garrick Club discussing crime with our 
leading tragedian. He went straight to 
his mother’s room. 

“Are you awake, Mater’, he asked, 
after knocking at the door, but going in 
without waiting for the answer. 

“Well! if I had not been, Iam. You 
have taken care of that.” . 

“You must get hold of that sister of 
Boyne’s and find out where he is. I 
couldn’t go to bed without telling you. 
I’ve got Devenish interested now, and 
H. B. We must find out what happened. 
I woke you, didn’t I?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter; I can sleep to- 
morrow.” 

“The thing has got on my mind. I 
feel as badly about it as McPhail did over 
the Mornington Ransby matter. I’m 
perfectly certain Ince killed his wife, and 
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I must know how he did it. I can’t 
paint... .” 

“You never could, you know”, she re- 
minded him, “nor even draw.” 

“I mean I can’t write.” 

“Nevermind. Youstill dress very well.” 

“Quite true, old woman. What acom- 
fort you are to me. You'll find out, 
won't you?—the very first thing. If you’ve 
been in bed since ten, you’ve had quite a 
lot of sleep already. You could ring up Mrs. 
Charteris as early as nine I should think.” 

“But you don’t want to be called so 
soon?” 

“I! No! But I want it all cut and 
dried when I do get up. I don’t want to 
have to wait.” 

“*T’'ll do my best.” 

She never even mentioned that she had 
not'gone to bed at ten, but at one, and that 
she too liked to sleep late in the morning. 


yw" his shaving water at eleven 
o'clock next day Keightly got 
a pencilled note from his mother: 

“Dr. Leonard Boyne’s sister is Mrs. 
Devereux, 4 Lexham Gardens. Her 
brother is staying with her. I can ask 
her here to dinner and bridge if you like, 
and put you next to her.” 

“*Say the answer is ‘yes, please, and the 
sooner the better’,”’ he told the man. 

He heard, later on, before he went out, 
that a little party of six: had been ar- 
ranged for the following night. His 


mother was an inveterate bridge player, — 


but it was almost her only indiscretion. 

“You can talk to Mrs. Devereux as 
long as you like without spoiling the game. 
If you want to go out afterwards, it 
leaves us a table of five. . . .” 


| first of the guests were announced. 
Three of them were merely peo- 
ple who played bridge: a bald stock- 
broker with a fair moustache brushed 
Kaiser-fashion, a paunchy Major, and a 
flat-chested woman with large feet. Mrs. 
Devereux, who was assigned to Keightly, 
was young, inclined to fat, rather pretty, 
and absurdly easy. Keightly’s reputa- 
tion was known to her and she was soon 
all in a flutter with his strange speeches 
and implication of having become im- 
mediately enamoured of her. Her hair 
was fair and as fluffy as her mind. Al- 
though she had not thought of it before, 
she was easily persuaded that her husband 
did not understand her, and that there were 
depths in her hitherto unrevealed to which 
Keightly Wilbur alone had the key. 

Keightly made his escape after dinner, 
without going upstairs again, but explain- 
ing his disappearance to her credibly: 

“IT think now that we have talked to- 
gether like this, I should not care to see 
you with counters or cards, winning or 
losing money, engaged sordidly. . . .” 

She said eagerly she would just as soon 
not play at all this evening. But he 
only sighed in response, as if he realized 
that to ask such a sacrifice from her 
would be unfair—as yet! 

“Tomorrow, at four thirty, I will come 
and see your brother, your house, your 
surroundings, you, in your own setting.” 

He collected her fan, her gloves, her 
bag—she was the sort of woman who 
drops everything—looked sentimental 
until she had followed his mother out of 
the room, and then swore at her softly. 


EIGHTLY found the Lexham Gar- 
dens house very much what he ex- 
pected. There were palms in blue pots 
and inferior water colour drawings on 
white papered walls, a parlour maid over- 
capped and aproned, and the fair and 


fluffy mistress overdressed and ‘nervous. 
But for the brother he would have found 
the visit difficult to get through. He 
was not offered a cigarette. There were 
too many cakes with the tea; they had 
sugared tops or were filled with cream, 
and came too obviously from a confec- 
tioner’s. 

Keightly was most elegantly incon- 
gruous with this brotherand sister. Alma 
longed that callers should come in and 
see him here. When her wish material- 
ised and a golfing girl in a last season’s 
hat was ushered in, Keightly found the 
opportunity for which he had been waiting. 

“Ought you to be in doors all day’’, he 
asked the doctor. “I know you’ve been 
seedy, but surely the open air is a good 
thing. Come for a spin with me in the 
ear. Don’t you think that would be 
good for him, Mrs. Devereux?” Mrs. 
Devereux hurriedly thought it would, and 
hastily feared it would not. Keightly said 
softly: 

“There is no use in my staying now”’, and 
implied the golfing girl was in the way. 

Finally, and with intense relief, he 
found himself outside, with his prize se- 
cured, lounging by his side in a big check 
overcoat and an impossible hat. Having 
given the chauffeur instructions, he found 
his heart was actually beating a little 
faster than usual, and he was more ex- 
cited than he had been since he corrected 
his first proof. He had given himself a 
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week, but there was no reason his self- 
imposed task should not be more quickly 
accomplished. The sooner the better. 
Otherwise he saw himself condemned to 
other afternoon teas with Alma, sending 
her flowers, making love to her. It 
seemed an immense sacrifice in the cause 
of truth and justice. 

“I told the man to take us to Burford 
Bridge; it’s the best way out of London. 
What knocked you up like:this? You 
look strong enough.” 

“Worry,” was the answer. And he added 
hastily, “I’m not as strong as I look.” 

Dr. Leonard Boyne, unlike Keightly, 
did not wish to talk about himself, al- 
though Keightly did his best to draw him 
oft, not only on this but on many sub- 
sequent oceasions. The worst of it was 
that the young sawbones did not really 
know what a condescension it was that 
Keightly Wilbur should be seeking his 
friendship. He was really simple-minded 
and should have been a parson. The 
first confession he made to Keightly was 
that he had been “shoved into medicine.” 
It appeared he had an uncle with a large 
country practice and no son. 

‘I suppose that is where you were going 
when this Ince case intervened?” Keightly 
asked carelessly. 

Five days he had been driving him out, 
sitting with him in Alma Devereux’s un- 
congenial drawing-room; yet this was his 
first opportunity. Leonard answered: 
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“Oh! No! There was no idea of my 
going there for another two or three 
years.” 

They were in the dining-room at Carl- 
ton House Terrace. 

Dr. Boyne looked almost as incongruous 
in Carlton House Terrace as his host had 
done in Lexham Gardens. But Keightly 
was getting impatient. Five days out of 
the seven he had given himself were 
already gone. 

Keightly asked: 

“You are going to practise in London 
then?” and pressed him as to his future 
plans. 

“T don’t know at all, I can’t make up 
my mind. I had such bad luck with my 
first case’’, he began hesitatingly. 

The moment had come! Keightly felt 
glad he had given him Pommery with 
his lunch, and now pushed the Burgundy 
toward him. “Such awful bad luck”’, 
Boyne said again, gloomily, holding his 
glass up to the light. 

“Losing vour patient?” 

“Tt wasn’t only that... .” 
was unloosened. 


His tongue 


WO days later Keightly Wilbur was 
in the hall of the Orleans Club waiting 
for David Devenish, in immaculate even- 
ing dress. 
David said, before he had been relieved 
of his coat: 
“So you know all about 


“TI told you I should. But how did couldn’t swim. We were within half a 


you know?” 

Now they were in the dining-room. 
They dined, and the Orleans justified 
itself. Keightly had mentioned mean- 
while the amazing brilliancy of a new 
poem he was projecting for the “ English 
Review.” 

“IT have heard enough about the poem. 


Did Ince set his wife on fire?’’ David 
asked. 
“No. But I never make a mistake...” 


“Say ‘hardly ever’.” 

“Never. He did not set the bed on fire. 
But he was responsible for her death.” 

“You have definite evidence—incon- 
trovertible?”’ 

“Absolutely. But I knew it without 
any evidence; I have an instinct, a flair; 
it is growing in me, too. I knew when I 
read the case that there was something 
behind it. . . .” 

“IT had almost as soon believe that I 
would commit a murder myself’, David 
said reflectively, cutting the end of his 
cigar, testing his coffee. 

“Or I’, said Keightly coolly. 

David eyed him critically. 

“You will end by giving yourself up’, 
he said with conviction. 

““Nothing I should ever do would sur- 
priseme. But I have the Mater to think 
of. You know we've never talked that 
out. Iwas half-dazed with opium. I 
hadn’t the least idea Pierre Lamotte 
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dozen yards of the shore. There was a 
skiff and a dinghy outside. I don’t want 
to excuse myself, but if you must bring 

“Well, go on about Ince.” 

“Devenish, I believe I am on the way 
to becoming a great criminologist. That 
affair of mine has given me a marvellous 
intuition, insight. . . . 

“When Ince was quite a young man, 
he went out as ship’s surgeon on a 
cruise round the West Indian Islands. 
In Jamaica he met, loved, and most 
hastily married a beautiful octoroon.”’ 

“The said Eulalie.” 

“On his return to England Ince got 
his hospital appointment, and in some odd 
way, I don’t exactly know how, it led him 
to take a special interest in pharmaceutics. 

“The marriage was not asuccess. Ince 
was clever and his wife stupid; more 
stupid, although it may seem to you im- 
possible,* than the average English- 
woman of middle class. She was the 
daughter of a planter, barely educated, 
of the Eurasian type. She knew nothing 
of housekeeping and lived on her emo- 
tions. 

“T know the type.” 

“No you don’t; they are not grown in 
England. She was extravagant, like all 
idle women. And of course, as long as 
he was doing really good work, he was 
not being well paid for it. ‘To satisfy or 
silence her, he went into general practice. 
And succeeded in doing neither. She 
made him talk of his patients and grew 
promptly jealous of them. In fact, to 
put it shortly, she led him a devil of a 
life! That was before she took to drink. 
Afterwards, as you may imagine, things 
were no better. Altogether, she was not 
a very agreeable companion. A year or 
two ago he began to supplement her with 
Milly. Sécret de Polichinelle, as you say. 
Milly sprained her ankle and he signed 
the bulletins; her condition necessitated 
constant attention from her physician. 
Eulalie thought him over-attentive, and 
there were scenes.... What would 
have happened had there been no acci- 
dent, I do not know. 

“T’ve got you guessing, haven’t I? 
Mrs. Ince had probably gone to bed 
fuddled the night she set the bedclothes 
on fire. But that’s by the way. Ince, 
as you know, spent his evening with 
Milly. She is quite great in the new 
revue. At Murray’s they supped and 
tangoed, and he saw her home. . . . 

“Then you get his return to the devas- 
tated house in Clarges Street, and his 
visit to the hospital. 

“When the idea came into his mind, I 
don’t know, nobody will ever know. I'll 
give you facts, you must draw your own 
conclusions. In the hospital he could 
do nothing. He yanked her out of it to 
a nursing home. Medical etiquette de- 
creed he could not look after her himself. 
He selected for her attendant Dr. Leon- 
ard Boyne, also a St. Michael’s man, who, 
he must have known, was an ass. Now 
mark what occurs. 

“In the hospital Mrs. Ince’s burns had 
been dressed with boracic lotion. In the 
nursing home an aquaeous solution of 
picric acid was substituted, a newer and 
later treatment. At whose suggestion? 
Boyne does not remember, he cannot say; 
he thinks it was his own idea. But of 
course it wasn’t, he is not the sort of man 
to have ideas, only to adopt them. Any- 
way he has a very clear recollection of 
saying to somebody, possibly to one of 
the nurses, that it was a dry and disa- 
greeable dressing. ‘Why not combine it 
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with lanoline. make it into an ointment?’ 
Now who said that, who could have said 


it? Not the patient herself, most im- 
probably a nurse. ‘I suppose it must 
have come suddenly into my head’, 


the poor fool told me. Within twelve 
hours of the wounds being dressed with 
this preparation the patient became 
deeply jaundiced; within forty-eight she 
was dead!” 

“What had happened?” 
“T don’t follow you.” 

“The lanoline had carried the picric 
acid poison through the system, as any 
experienced pharmaceutist must have 
known that it would. Mrs. Ince neither 
died from burns nor from duodenal ulcer. 
She died of picric acid poisoning!” 

He broke off: 

“Wasn't it damned clever and subtle, 
Devenish? Boyne wrote the prescrip- 
tion. Ince says he could not have made 
such a suggestion, such a mistake; he 
has explained the impossibility and Boyne 
believes him! One could make Boyne 
believe almost anything. Wasn't it 
devilish. . . . and brilliant. . . .” 

Keightly then went more into detail 
and explained how Ince had worked upon 
Boyne’s inexperience, talking to him of 
‘culpable ignorance’, ‘negligence,’ doubt- 
ful as to what view a jury might take, con- 
fusing all the issues, finally’ agreeing to 
cover his error, but binding him to silence, 


David asked; 


in his gratitude. 

“I'd have sworn to Ince!” 
said in the end, involuntarily, 
clamation breaking from him. 

“You told me he was going to marry 
Milly. Don’t you think that will be 
punishment enough? What sort of wives 
do these public women make; these 
egotists on the hearth, applause ringing 
in their ears, deafening them to house- 
hold sounds. 

“Oh! you know that now. 
Keightly answered as he hailed a taxi- oak 


David 


the ex- 
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of the most hotly debated finan- 

cial subjects has been the short 
sale of securities and commodities. In 
several countries, and states of the Union, 
laws have been passed against the prac- 
tice, only to be repealed or to become 
a dead letter. White heat discussion of 
the subject as regards cotton and grain 
never lets up, but I do not propose in 
-this article to consider that phase. Of 
-late, the extended hearings before the 
United States Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency relative to pro- 
posed regulation of the Stock Exchange 
have brought out many facts concerning 
short selling. As relatively few per- 
sons understand it, my purpose in this 
article is to make plain the principles 
involved. 

In essence, short selling is the sale of 
borrowed stock. Those who think the 
market is going down sell as if they 
owned the stock. By the rules of the 
Stock Exchange, delivery does not take 
take place until 2.15 P.M. of the day fol- 
lowing the sale. In the interval the 
broker making the sale borrows an equal 
amount of stock, which he delivers to the 
buver at the regular time. The buyer, of 
course, does not know whether he is 
receiving short stock, or the other kind. 
The borrower gives the lender.a certified 
check for the then-market price of the 
shares borrowed. In the course of a few 
days, weeks or months, the price declines, 
the original selling broker goes into the 


| WOR more than a hundred years one 


market, buys an equal amount of stock, 
hands it over to the lender from whom he 


borrowed, receives back his money, and 


gives his customer the difference in price, 
which is profit; or, if the price goes up, 
then loss must be met. 

The explanation just given may not be 
clear to the novice. The practice is one 
which is absolutely incapable of being 
made clear in a few words, except by say- 
ing that it is the sale of borrowed stock 
which one hopes to replace at a profit 
later with an equal amount bought in at a 
lower price. 

Why it is possible to borrow stock need 
not be gone into here. Suffice it to say 
there are many brokers who for various 
reasons are glad to lend such shares as 
are actively traded in. To sell any other 
kind of stock short is foolhardy in the 
extreme. 

The important points to consider are 
whether short selling is wrong and harm- 
ful. As we gradually clear up these 
points we will see more exactly just what 
the practice is. The main criticism di- 
rected against short selling, and possibly 
the most usual defense, are both, in my 
opinion, fallacies. They are: 

1. It is not ethical to sell something 
which one does not own. 

2. Short selling of stock does not differ 
from contracts in the business world to 
deliver goods not vet created, like a year’s 
subscription to a magazine. 

The objection to short selling based on 
the idea that it is wrong to sell something 
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Selling Short 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


which one does not own, but expects to 
borrow later, is a mere assertion, based on 
no arguments or facts. 

But it is a poor defense of short selling 
to say that it does not differ from ordinary 
trade contracts for future delivery. The 
magazine publisher and the building con- 
tractor actually create the articles that 
they agree to deliver. The short seller of 
stocks does not create stocks. He does 
not benefit from issuing stocks. He only 
benefits from a depreciation in the price 
of stocks. Perhaps his service in stabiliz- 
ing markets is as great as that of the 
builder in putting up a house, but that is 
a wholly different question. Now for the 
really serious arguments against and for 
short selling. 

1. It serves to depress prices. 

2. There is a temptation to keep on 
selling short after prices have fallen. It 
may be used to disorganize an already 
dangerous and panicky market. 

3. Professional speculators, the only 
ones who sell short, do not necessarily, 
confine their efforts to stocks which 
should sell lower, but attack two or three 
active securities, thus tending to upset 
the whole market. 


Services of Short Selling 


1. No human being can undertake to 
say whether short selling tends the more 
to advance or lower prices in the long run. 
Every short seller must buy. The man 
who buys sells later. The man who sells 
short must buy later. It is only a ques- 
tion of sequence, and there is no moral 
element involved in that. The ordinary 
buyer is a free agent: he can change his 
mind, withdraw at any time, stay out of 
the market. But the short is a compul- 
sory buyer, or he goes bankrupt. It is an 
absolute commonplace of Wall Street that 
the stocks in the strongest position are 
those with a large short interest, because 
everyone knows there is bound to be sup- 
port which cannot be withdrawn. The 
short seller never backs out, although 
future delivery contractors in other lines 
of trade often do. 

2. Shorts buy when support is most 
needed, when prices are low. They sell 
when prices are highest, or at least they 
try to. Thus extremes are curtailed. 
When stocks are topheavy the shorts try 
to sell. Thus they supply stock when the 
demand is most urgent, just as they de- 
mand stock most when the supply is over- 
stocked. Short selling takes the sharp- 
ness out of nearly every movement. It 
distributes losses over a period of time on 
the downward side. It shifts the risk 
from investors to professional speculators. 
It provides a stepping-off place all the 
way down. It spreads the loss over a 
wider surface. It prevents a sudden 
slump from a high price to relatively 
nothing. These statements I think are 
amply proven by the gradual decline in 
New Haven stock, in which there has been 
plenty of short selling, as compared with 
the sickening slumps in the shares of 
Boston & Maine leased lines, in which 
there was little if any short selling. Pro- 
fessor Emery, a leading authority on 
speculation, declares that short selling 
performed the same function in the ’90s in 
the case of Atchison. On the other hand, 
where there is an active demand for 
stocks for any reason, the advances are 
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far more rapid if there are no bold spirits 
to sell short. 

3. Far more harm is done by putting 
stocks too high than by driving them too 


low. More money is lost on the bull than | 
. 
on the bear side. Panics come from | 


over- and not from underdoing. There are 
laws to punish circulators of rumors to 
depress bank stocks, but no law to punish 
the man who circulates a false rumor to 
put stocks up. Most persons prefer the 
bull rather than the bear side, and there 
are plenty of manipulators to take advan- 
tage-of human nature. Thus there are a 
hundred false rumors of a stock going up, 
to one of its going down. 

Every time a stock goes down the bears 
are blamed, like the ogres in the fairy 
tales. This is silly and every sensible 
man knows it. The shorts, or bears, are 
needed just as a minority party is needed. 
There could be no active, organized mar- 
ket without short selling, so violent would 
he the movements. 

4. Much of the objection to short selling 
comes from the fallacy that high prices 
are alwavs beneficial. It may be just as 
advantageous to buy cheap as to sell dear; 
therefore it may be just as desirable for 
the community to have a force to depress 
prices as to raise them, although the real 
function of short selling is to eliminate ex- 
tremes, because at one period it depresses 
prices and later advances them. 

5. Any sweeping prohibition of short 
selling would cripple the investment 
share markets, because a large part of the 
technical short selling at present is not for 
the purpose of taking advantage of lower 
prices at all. A man in Chicago telegraphs 
his brokers in New York to sell one hun- 
dred shares of stock which he has with 
him. He sends the stock by express, 
but until the certificates arrive the 
brokers are short. When receivership 
for._theSt. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad was first rumored there was 
a flood of selling orders received in this 
city from London, Antwerp, Berlin 
and Paris. To execute the orders, brok- 
ers here had to borrow stock to deliver, 
and remain short for a week until the 
steamers arrived. 

6. Short selling is a necessary adjunct 
of the odd lot business, the least specula- 
tive on the Exchange. Odd lot brokers 
buy and sell on the Stock Exchange in 
100 share lots, the regular unit of trading, 
and then break up these lots into one, ten 
seventeen, any other number of shares, for 
investors who desire to buy. Small in- 
vestors buy most when the market is 
falling. and if the odd lot broker first 
buys and then sells to the investor 
with the market falling all the time, 
he loses all the time. But by selling 
first and buying afterwards (short sell- 
ing) he avoids loss. 

The practice of short selling often af- 
fords a hedging process. As the miller 
must sell futures when he buys spots (or 
speculate) so persons who have occasion 
to use the stock market are often obliged 
to sell short. This may be true of dealers 
or bankers bringing out a new issue of 
securities. There is no space to elaborate 


the point, but what the uninformed con- | 
sider speculation is often a safeguard or | 


hedge against risks which have to be 


taken. Naturally this is not an amuse- | 


ment for amateurs to engage in. Short 
selling is serious business for professionals. 
Stocks may be cornered or almost so, and 
the short squeezed. But he is no more 
foolish than the man who buys something 
that he cannot pay for. The short seller 
does not pretend to be an investor. He 
is an out and out speculator. 
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A Generous Giver 


Elmer Indreland is all puffed up this 
week over the acquisition of a perfectly 
goodcaseofmumps. Heis not excessively 
popular among his friends at present, 
his generous disposition being well known. 

—Absarokee (Mont.) Enterprise. 


Shadows and 


‘Min, (Mai thy 
| 


I think Ollie Frye had better go home 
if it is going to knock Jason Findley out 
of a crop because she stays in town. It 
will be too bad for a fellow to miss making 
acrop. Guess I could relieve him of the 
task of going to town part of the time if 


Before 


** Doggone it! Somebody's always diggin’ up something for me to do.” 


THE WORLD 


forenoon and landed on his back at a 
point near his kidneys on a stake on the 
wagon, breaking the stake off. He no 
doubt will be unable to work for a few 
weeks. It was a narrow escape from 
more serious injuries as he might of 
fell so that the stake reached a more 
vital part of his body. 

—Jefferson (Wis.) 


Banner. 


Substance 


A shadow social was 
given last week at the 
ward house. After the 
shadows were all sold 
auctioned off the 
pies and danced. 
—Coltman Cor. Idaho 
Falls (Idaho) Times. 


Scotland Yards 
Outdone 


Mr. H. P. Eubanks 
found out the boys who 
stole the cakes. If the 
boys will call and pay 
for them, he will let 
them off; if not, he will 
use the law on them. 
—The Alpin Cor. Perry 

Co. (Ark.) News. 


“Tasty” 


The most brilliant 


affair of the season at 
Interlaken was given 
Saturday evening. 


Boughs laden with 
beautiful clusters of 
apple blossoms filled 


one part of the hall, 
while the other was 
decorated with bare 
limbs covered’ with 
snow, significant of the 


An Ideal Match 


REINWEIN - SUL- 
ZER—Married at the 
German Evangelical 
parsonage, Miss Estelle 
Sulzer of this city, 
daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Otto Sulzer, to 
Mr. Conrad Reinwein 
of Denver, Col. At 
home after July 15th, 
at Boulder, Col. 

—Kans. City (Mo.) 

Times. 


Our Village 


Postmaster 


The next attraction 
at the Opera House 
will be Eugene Perry’s 
beautiful rural comedy 
drama, “OUR VIL- 
LAGE POSTMAS- 
TER” with Mr. Casey 
Ransom and his excel- 
lent company. Mr. 
Ransom is well known 
for his peculiar style 
of acting, now playing 
second year in_ the 
“Postmaster.” ... The 
Quincy, Ill, Times 
has it: “Our Vil- 
lage Postmaster is 
a play that runs from 
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transformation from 
winter to spring. a, 
—La Port (Ohio)“Argus-Bulletin. 
Scaring the Patient 


Mrs. Bertha Ansell was taken to Jack- 
sonville last Thursday in Sydney Ansell’s 
car to undergo an operation. The last 
news at this writing she was getting along 
nicely, but the operation had not yet 
been performed. 

—The Kumpsville Cor. the Calhoun 
Co. (Ill.) Republican. 


ov to Be Beautiful 


One of Turon’s most handsome young 
ladies says that she steams and sweats her 
face regularly once a week over her mother’s 
washtub. She says wringing out clothes 
makes her arms so plump, and hanging out 
clothes has enlarged her bust measure- 
ment several inches, while the exercise of 
stooping and lifting clothes makes her 
waist line smaller. 

—Turon (Kans.) News. 
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St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


Miss Ollie don’t object as I live a little 
nearer to town. 


—The Mansfield (Mo.) Mirror. 


After 


Luster Case has gone to farming this 
spring, and we wish him good luck. Mrs. 
Case can’t plow this spring, and I expect 
he will miss her. 

—Cheerful Valley Cor. The Mansfield 
(Mo.) Mirror. 


It Wasn't the Bridge 


Mrs. Munson’s bridge party. was a 
great success socially. The hostess ap- 
peared in a large bunch of spring 
violets. 


—Lane (W. Va.) Recorder. 


The Luck That Some Men Have 


Adam Schenk fell off the runway at 
the Fernholz Lumber Yard on Monday 


tears to laughter 
and vice versa, 
with a good moral and a well balanced 
cast.” 

—From the Diamond Drill, Crystal Falls 
(Mich.) 


Cosmopolitan 


Most of the men folks from this place 
went to Campton today to be at court, 
some on the jury, some to swap horses, 
and some to see and be seen. 


—Hazel Green (Kan.) Herald. 


An Opportunity 


LET US SHOW YOU 
OUR PETTICOATS. 
Mrs. D. Dawes & Daughters. 
—Adv. in Elizabeth (Ill.) News. 


Well, but Not Overdressed 


The bridegroom was dressed in light 
tan shoes and gloves to match. 
Francitas (Tex.) Bee. 
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Why Not? 


OU, who have picked up this copy of Harper's 
WEEKLY on a news-stand and enjoyed it from cover 
to cover—why not continue the acquaintance? 


Why not commit yourself to the Harper's WEEKLY habit 
each week—a habit of keen intellectual enjoyment, 
firmer grasp on the questions of the day, more intelligent 
citizenship ? 


But one issue of a Magazine does not afford a sufficient 
basis for judgment. However great your enjoyment of 
this copy of Harprer’s WEEKLY, we cannot expect you to 
accept it as a criterion of future issues. 


So we make you a special get-acquainted offer that is 
only possible because we believe it worth a good deal to 
us to put our acquaintance with you on a solid basis. 


Harper’s WEEKLY sells for 10 cents a copy, $5.00 a year. 
But for a one dollar bill, we will put your name down 
for Harper's WEEKLY all through the months of July, 
August and September—thirteen splendid issues for the 
price of ten. 


It’s worth this sacrifice in price to us to get acquainted 
with you. It’s worth a dollar bill to you to get ae- 
quainted with Norman Hapgood and Harper's WEEKLY. 


Send the money at our risk. 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
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Ne’ Phere was ne lea of 
wong there for another two ar three 
oars 
were om the liming at arl 
berrace 
Dr ne hooked almost as 
om Carlton Those Terrace as his host had 
But Keaghtls 


hive lave of 


ane ‘ (earch ik 
was wetting tnpatient 

the seven he had given himself were 
alte 

Remhtlhy asked 

You are going to practise in London 
then?” and pressed him as to his future 
plans. 

“PT don't know at all, I can’t make up 
ris mind, IT had such bad luck with my 
first case’, he hesitatingly. 

The moment had come! Keightly felt 
glad he had given him Pommery with 
his lunch, and now pushed the Burgundy 
toward him. “Such awful bad luck”, 
Bovne said again, gloomily, holding his 
glass up to the light. 

“Losing vour patient?” 

“Itwasn't only that. ... 
was unloosened. 


His tongue 


WO days later Keightly Wilbur was 
in the hall of the Orleans Club waiting 
for David Devenish, in immaculate even- 
ing dress. 
David said, before he had been relieved 
of his cgat: 
“So vou know all about it?” 


Now they were om the lining 
dined, and the Orleans justified 
while the of a tew 
pocm he was projecting for the English 
Review.” 

have heard enough about the 
Did Ince set his wife on fire?" David 
asked, 

“No. But Lnever make a mistake...” 

“Say ‘hardly ever’.” 

“Never. He did not set the bed on fire. 
But he was responsible for her death.” 

“You have definite evidence—incon- 
trovertible?”’ 

“Absolutely. Birt I knew it without 
any evidence; I have an instinct, a flair; 
it is growing in me, too. I knew when I 
read the case that there was something 
behind it... 

“IT had almost as soon believe that I 
would commit a murder myself’, David 
said reflectively, cutting the end of his 
cigar, testing his coffee. 

“Or I’, said Keightly coolly. 

David eved him critically. 

“You will end by giving yourself up”, 
he said with conviction. 

*“Nothing I should ever do would sur- 
prise me. But I have the Mater to think 
of. You know we've never talked that 
out. I was half-dazed with opium. I 
hadn’t the least idea Pierre Lamotte 


Americans. Buadweiser 
millions of bottles. 
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the home plant 


Leipzig Monument 


Commemorating the “Battle of Nations” 


where, 100 years ago, allied Europe shattered the armies 


of the Great Napoleon. Its colossal dome is supported 
by twelve gigantic warriors forty feet in height resting on 
their swords as guardians of the Personal Liberty of the 
German people. All human progress rests upon Personal 
Liberty—without its blessing neither nations nor individuals 
can develop. To Americans the Constitution of the United 
States forever guarantees Personal Liberty. Upon thetenets 
of the United States Constitution Anheuser-Busch, brewers 
of Budweiser, 57 years ago founded their institution. 
Today their great bottled beer is sold in every state of 
the nation, and wherever civilized man journeys Budweiser 
is demanded. Its Quality, Purity, Mildness and exclusive 
Saazer Hop Flavor have made it the natural choice of 
sales exceed any other beer by 
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culkin t swim. We were within half a 
chogen varels of the shore There VAS A 
skiff and a clinghy outside. LT don't want 
to excuse myself, but if you must bring 
it up 

“Well, goon about Ince.’ 

“Devenish, LT believe Lam on the way 
to becoming a great criminologist. That 
affair of mine has given me a marvellous 
intuition, mesight. . . 

“When Ince was quite a young man, 
he went out as ship's surgeon on a 
cruise round the West Indian Islands. 
In Jamaica he met, loved, and most 
hastily married a beautiful octoroon.”’ 

* The said Eulalie.” 

“On his return to England Ince got 
his hospital appointment, and in some odd 
way, I don’t exactly know how, it led him 
to take a special interest in pharmaceutics. 

“The marriage was not asuccess. Ince 
was clever and his wife stupid; more 
stupid, although it may seem to you im- 
possible, than the average English- 
woman of middle class. She was the 
daughter of a planter, barely educated, 
of the Eurasian type. She knew nothing 
of housekeeping and lived on her emo- 
tions. 

“T know the type.” 

“No you don’t; they are not grown in 
England. She was extravagant, like all 
idle women. And of course, as long as 
he was doing really good work, he was 
not being well paid for it. To satisfy or 
silence her, he went into general practice. 
And succeeded in doing neither. She 
made him talk of his patients and grew 
promptly jealous of them. In fact, to 
put it shortly, she led him a devil of a 
life! That was before she took to drink. 
Afterwards, as you may imagine, things 
were no better. Altogether, she was not 
a very agreeable companion. A year or 
two ago-he began to supplement her with 
Milly. Sécret de Polichinelle, as you say. 
Milly sprained her ankle and he signed 


the bulletins: her condition necessitated 


constant attention from her physician. 
Eulalie thought him over-attentive, and 
there were scenes. ... What would 
have happened had there been no acci- 
dent, I do not know. 

“T’'ve got you guessing, haven’t I? 
Mrs. Ince had probably gone to bed 
fuddled the night she set the bedclothes 
on fire. But that’s by the way. Ince, 
as you know, spent his evening with 
Milly. She is quite great in the new 
revue. At Murray’s they supped and 
tangoed, and he saw her home. . . . 

“Then you get his return to the devas- 
tated house in Clarges Street, and his 
visit to the hospital. 

“When the idea came into his mind, I 
don’t know, nobody will ever know. I'll 
give you facts, you must draw your own 
conclusions. In the hospital he could 
do nothing. He yanked her out of it to 
a nursing home. Medical etiquette de- 
creed he could not look after her himself. 
He selected for her attendant Dr. Leon- 
ard Boyne, also a St. Michael’s man, who, 
he must have known, was an ass. Now 
mark what occurs. 

“In the hospital Mrs. Ince’s burns had 
been dressed with boracic lotion. In the 
nursing home an aquaeous solution of 
picric acid was substituted, a newer and 
later treatment. At whose suggestion? 
Boyne does not remember, he cannot say; 
he thinks it was his own idea. But of 
course it wasn’t, he is not the sort of man 
to have ideas, only to adopt them. Any- 
way he has a very clear recollection of 
saying to somebody, possibly to one of 
the nurses, that it was a dry and disa- 
greeable dressing. ‘Why not combine it 
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with lanoline, make it inte an ointment?” entangling hom in hie silence and presently 
Now whe sand that, whe could have said oun hee gratitude 

it? Net the patient herself, most im “Td have sworn te Ince" Dave 
probably a nurse. stppese it must) said in the end. inveluntarily, the ex 
have come suddenly inte my head. clamation breaking from him 

the fool told me Within twelve “You told me he was to mares 
hours of the wounds being dressed with Milly. Don't wou think that will be 
this preparation the patient became punishment enough? What sort of wives 
deeply jaundiced; within forty-eight she deo these public women make; these 
was dead!” egotists on the hearth, applause ringing 

“What had happened?" David asked; in their cars, deafening them to house- 
“T don't follow you.” hold sounds, . 

“The lanoline had carried the picric “Oh! you know that now... .” 
acid poison through the system, as any Keightly answered as he hailed a taxi-cab. 
experienced pharmaceutist must have 
known that it would. Mrs. Ince neither 
died from-burns nor from duodenal ulcer. 
She died of picric acid poisoning!” 

He broke off: 

“Wasn't it damned clever and subtle, 
Devenish? Boyne wrote the prescrip- 
tion. Ince says he could not have made 
such a suggestion, such a mistake; he 
has explained the impossibility and Boyne 
believes him! One could make Boyne Public Utility Bonds 

believe almost anything. Wasn't it 5°; and 
devilish. .. . and brilliant. . . In any from 

Keightly then went more into detail 
and explained how Ince had worked upon 
Boyne’s inexperience, talking to him of 
‘culpable ignorance’, ‘negligence,’ doubt- 
ful as to what view a jury might take, con- 
fusing all the issues, finally agreeing to ALBANY 
cover his error, but binding him to silence, 
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| the Strong 
| Link 
It’s your safeguard against impurity. It 


i conserves the effort and integrity put into 
the brewing. 


It protects the beer from light. 
No matter how pure the beer — light plays 


havoc with the purity and starts decay. : 
Pure beer is a healthful food. 
Beer in light bottles is —??? 
“Schiitz’”’ 


he Bee 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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GIRLS 


(Do you realize that unless 
you join the suffrage army 
now you will be cheated of 
the opportunity to work 
for one of greatest 
reform movements history 
has ever recorded ? 


C. Suffrage for women will have 
been achieved in a few years. 


@ We know that there are 
girls, inspired, enthusiastic 
and eager to contribute to 
so tremendous and impor- 
tant a movement as this. 


( Write to us and we will tell 
you what you can do. 


THE WOMAN VOTER 
48 E. 34th Street New York City 


«To you who 


dictate letters 


Call up “‘The Dictaphone” and say — 


“Show me how the Dictaphone 
will save my time; how it will make 
dictation a pleasure by enabling me 
to dictate at any time—at any place 
—and at any speed. 


“Show me how the Dictaphone 
will do away with the annoying 
waits and interruptions of my present 
system. 


“Show me how the Dictaphone 
will enable my stenographer to turn 
out at least 50°, more letters with 
the same amount of work. 


“And show me without any obli- 
gations on my part.”’ 


If you don’t find that 
mame in your tele- 
phone book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


RiGiSttaso 


Suite 1611, Woolworth Building, N. Y. 


Stores in the principal cities—dealers every- 
where 


“Your Day's Work” — a book we should 
like to send you 


Approved by the Underwriters 


Official dictating machine of the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 
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Selling Short 


of the most hotly debated finan- 

cial subjects has been the short 
sale of securities and commodities. In 
several countries, and states of the Union, 
laws have been passed against the prac- 
tice, only to be repealed or to become 
a dead letter. White heat discussion of 
the subject as regards cotton and grain 
never lets up, but I do not propose in 
this article to consider that phase. Of 
late, the extended hearings before the 
United States Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency relative to pro- 
posed regulation of the Stock Exchange 
have brought out many facts concerning 
short selling. As relatively few  per- 
sons understand it, my purpose in this 
article is to make plain the principles 
involved. 

In essence, short selling is the sale of 
borrowed stock. Those who think the 
market is going down sell as if they 
owned the stock. By the rules of the 
Stock Exchange, delivery does not take 
take place until 2.15 P.M. of the day fol- 
lowing the sale. In the interval the 
broker making the sale borrows an.equal 
amount of stock, which he delivers to the 
yuver at the regular time. The buyer, of 
course, does not know whether he is 
receiving short stock, or the other kind. 
The borrower gives the lender a certified 
check for the then market price of the 
shares borrowed. In the course of a few 
days, weeks or months, the price declines, 
the original selling broker goes into the 
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market, buys an equal amount of stock, 
hands it over to the lender from whom he 
borrowed, receives back his money, and 
gives his customer the difference in price, 
which is profit; or, if the price goes up, 
then loss must be met. 

The explanation just given may not be 
clear to the novice. The practice is one 
which is absolutely incapable of being 
made clear in a few words, except by say- 
ing that it is the sale of borrowed stock 
which one hopes to replace at a profit 
later with an equal amount bought in at a 
lower price. 

Why it is possible to borrow stock need 
not be gone into here. Suffice it to say 
there are many brokers who for various 
reasons are glad to lend such shares as 
are actively traded in. To sell any other 
kind of stock short is foolhardy in the 
extreme. 

The important points to consider are 
whether short selling is wrong and harm- 
ful. As we gradually clear up these 
points we will see more exactly just what 
the practice is. The main criticism di- 
rected against short selling, and possibly 
the most usual defense, are both, in my 
opinion, fallacies. They are: 

1. It is not ethical to sell something 
which one does not own. 

2. Short selling of stock. does not differ 
from contracts in the business world to 
deliver goods not yet created, like a vear’s 
subscription to a magazine. 

| The objection to short selling based on 
the idea that it is wrong to sell something 
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which one does not own, but expects to 
borrow later, is a mere assertion, hhased on 
no arguments or facts. 

But it is a poor defense of short selling 
to say that it does not differ from ordinary 
trade contracts for future delivery. The 
magazine publisher and the building con- 
tractor actually create the articles that 
they agree to deliver. The short seller of 
stocks does not create stocks. He does 
not benefit from issuing stocks. He only — 
benefits from a depreciation in the price 
of stocks. Perhaps his service in stabiliz- 
ing markets is as great as that of the 
builder in putting up a house, but that is 
a wholly different question. Now for the 
really serious arguments against and for 
short selling. 

1. It serves to depress prices. 

2. There is a temptation to keep on. 
selling short after prices have fallen. It 
may be used to disorganize an already 
dangerous and panicky market. 

3. Professional speculators, the only 
ones who sell short, do not necessarily, 
confine their efforts to stocks which 
should sell lower, but attack two or three 
active securities, thus tending to upset 
the whole market. 


Services of Short Selling 


1. No human being can undertake to 
say whether short selling tends the more 
to advance or lower prices in the long run. 
Every short seller must buy. The man 
who buys sells later. The man who sells 
short must buy later. It is only a ques- 
tion of sequence, and there is no moral 
element involved in that. The ordinary 
buver is a free agent: he can change his 
mind, withdraw at any time, stay out of 
the market. But the short is a compul- 
sory buver, or he goes bankrupt. It is an 
absolute commonplace of Wall Street that 
the stocks in the strongest position are 
those with a large short interest, because 
everyone knows there is bound to be sup- 
port which cannot be withdrawn. The 
short seller never backs out, although 
future delivery contractors in other lines 
of trade often do. 

2. Shorts buy when support is most 
needed, when prices are low. They sell 
when prices are highest, or at least they 
try to. Thus extremes are curtailed. 
When stocks are topheavy the shorts try 
to sell. Thus they supply stock when the 
demand is most urgent, just as they de- 
mand stock most when the supply is over- 
stocked. Short selling takes the sharp- 
ness out of nearly every movement. It 
distributes losses over a period of time on 
the downward side. It shifts the risk 
from investors to professional speculators. 
It provides a stepping-off place all the 
way down. It spreads the loss over a 
wider surface. It prevents a sudden 
slump from a high price to relatively 
nothing. These statements I think are 
amply proven by the gradual decline in 
New Haven stock, in which there has been 
plenty of short selling, as compared with 
the sickening slumps in the shares of 
Boston & Maine leased lines, in which 
there was little if any short selling. Pro- 
fessor Emery, a leading authority on 
speculation, declares that short selling 
performed the same function in the ‘90s in 
the case of Atchison. On the other hand, 
where there is an active demand for 
stocks for any reason, the advances are 
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far more rapid if there are no bold spirits | 
to sell short. 

3. Far more harm is done by putting 
stocks too high than by driving them too 
low. More money is lost on the bull than 
on the bear side. Panics come from 
over- and not from underdoing. There are 
laws to punish circulators of rumors to 
depress bank stocks, but no law to punish 
the man who circulates a false rumor to 
put stocks up. Most persons prefer the 
bull rather than the bear side, and there 
are plenty of manipulators to take advan- 
tage of human nature. Thus there are a 
hundred false rumors of a stock going up, 
to one of its going down. 

Every time a stock goes down the bears 
are blamed, like the ogres in the fairy 
tales. This is silly ‘and every sensible 
man knows it. 
needed just as a minority party is needed. 


The shorts, or bears, are | 


There could be no active, organized mar- | 


ket without short selling, so violent would 
be the movements. 

4. Muchof the objection to short selling 
comes from the fallacy that high prices 
are always beneficial. It may be just as 
advantageous to buy cheap as to sell dear; 
therefore it may be just as desirable for 
the community to have a force to depress 
prices as to raise them, although the real 
function of short selling is to eliminate ex- 
tremes, because at one period it depresses 
prices and later advances them. 

5. Any sweeping prohibition of short 
selling would cripple the investment 
share markets, because a large part of the 
technical short selling at present is not for 
the purpose of taking advantage of lower 
prices at all. A man in Chicago telegraphs 
his brokers in New York to sell one hun- 
dred shares of stock which he has with 
him. He sends the stock by express, 
but until the certificates arrive the 
brokers are short. When receivership 
for the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad was first rumored there was 
a flood of selling orders received in this 
city from London, Antwerp, Berlin 
and Paris. To execute the orders, brok- 
ers here had to borrow stock to deliver, 
and remain short for a week until the 
steamers arrived. 

6. Short selling is a necessary adjunct 
of the odd lot business, the least specula- 
tive on the Exchange. Odd lot brokers 
buy and sell on the Stock Exchange in 
100 share lots, the regular unit of trading, 
and then break up these lots into one, ten, 
seventeen, any other number of shares, for 
investors who desire to buy. Small in- 
vestors buy most when the market is 
falling, and if the odd lot broker first 
buys and then sells to the investor 
with the market falling all the time, 
he loses all the time. But by selling 
first and buving afterwards (short sell- 
ing) he avoids loss. 

The practice of short selling often af- 
fords a hedging process. As the miller 
must sell futures when he buys spots (or 
speculate) so persons who have occasion 
to use the stock market are often obliged 
to sell short. This may be true of dealers 
or bankers bringing out a new issue of 
securities. There is no space to elaborate 
the point, but what the uninformed con- 
sider speculation is often a safeguard or 
hedge against risks which have to be 
taken. Naturally this is not an amuse- 
ment for amateurs to engage in. Short 
selling is serious business for professionals. 
Stocks may be cornered or almost so, and 
the short squeezed. But he is no more 
foolish than the man who buys something 
that he cannot pay for. The short seller 
does not pretend to be an investor. He 
is an out and out speculator. 
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